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The Workbooks for Man In 
His World are experience 


books. hae | help develop 
i 


individual nking and 
learning by giving stimulat- 
ing guidance in: 


Reading text, maps, pictures 

Learning by doing 

Applying knowledge to new 
situations 

Building fundamental 
understandings 


Fitting things together 

There is a student’s experi- 
ence book for each of the 
four books in the geography 
series, Man In His World 


ompang 
221 East 20 Street, 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
Representative: 
Earl G. Routon 
Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 
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small talk 


HERE is a crisp, cool touch of fall in 
on air, and it suddenly is immaterial 
to us whether we sit here looking at blank 
walls and writing this column or not. There 
are at least a thousand places we would 
rather be. We want to drink our fill of 
the hills once more before they turn from 
green to those lovely fall colors the poets 
rave about. We want to wade in the 
stream over in the park just once more 
before such juvenile antics invite pneu- 
monia. We want to soak up the last sun- 
shine that burns instead of warms. You 
might think from all this that we love the 
summer time. We do. 

But fall is just as wonderful, once we 
get accustomed to it. Better, maybe. After 
all, fall is the time of fairs. State fairs, 
regional fairs, county fairs—and there is 
no better place to let your hair down and 
have a good time. Personally, we can’t 
take the ferris wheel. We leave that to 
hardier souls and spend our time with 
the merry-go-round. 

When you step onto the fair grounds, 
it isn’t hard to remember when you were 
one of those kids, scuffling along in the 
sawdust holding hands with the boy-next- 
door, eating cotton candy, and screaming 
with ecstasy when the whip made one of 
its wide swings. Then it isn’t hard to be 
a child again. And what could be more 
fun? 


ALL, too, is the time of conventions 
for the teachers in Tennessee. We'll 
start this year in Memphis on October 12- 
13, come to Nashville on October 20, and 
dash off to Knoxville for October 26-27. 
We keep remembering how gracious 
president Hilda Cawthon was in Memphis 
last year, and wondering if Milton Hamil- 
ton would look as pretty if he had an 
orchid on his shoulder when he presides 
next week. We remember, too, what a 
sensation Waurine Walker was in Nash- 
ville. And Knoxville—is any place as won- 
derful as East Tennessee in early fall? 
We wouldn’t miss those conventions for 
anything short of the world with a red 
fence around it, and if you miss them—well, 
we just don’t know what to think of you. 
Because, you see, conventions aren’t all 
sitting in auditoriums listening to speakers 
who, regardless of how stimulating they 
are, can’t make sitting for more than 
three hours any easier on the audience. 
Conventions are meeting in the auditorium 
lobby afterward to find out what has 
happened to Jane since you saw her last 
year, and meeting old school chums for 
coffee. Conventions are staying up till all 
hours struggling with a committee report 
which is read next day and, although it 
seems nobody is listening to it, gives you 
a warm glow of satisfaction. 
Conventions are 
luncheons where the tables are 


beautiful 
lavishly 


going to 


mhe 


decorated by a florist who, we hope, has 
advertised his wares in your convention 
magazine. Conventions are shopping for 
the things you have seen advertised in 
THE TEACHER (at least, we hope they 
are, for otherwise one day you are going 
to wake up and find no advertising at all 
in the convention issues ). 

Conventions are all things to all people. 
If you haven’t been going, ask yourself 
why. If it is because you think you 
wouldn’t enjoy them, try one and see. 
If you think they are a waste of valuable 
time, look over the programs and learn how 
wrong one person can be. And we'll see 
you in Memphis, Nashville, or Knoxville. 


T sounds a little presumptuous for us 
| to start talking about wars and mili- 
tary service and the greatest good to the 
greatest number. But we can't help 
thinking of the last time we saw school 
teachers deserting their classrooms in 
droves. Some of them left because they 
felt making parachutes was of more im- 
portance than teaching children. Some 
of them left because the President sent 
greetings and requested their presence at 
some point of induction. And, let’s face 
it, some of them left because there was 
more money available in a war plant than 
there was from the County Board of Edu- 
cation. 

If one can rely on what one reads in 
the newpapers, hears over the radio, sees 
in the newsreels—in short, if one can be- 
lieve what everyone is saying, we are 
headed for another of those times that try 
men’s souls. We aren't trying to be funny 
or flippant. Troubled times do try men’s 
souls. And to go a little further with Tom 
Paine, this is certainly no time for teachers 
to be sunshine patriots. 

We don’t suppose Mr. P. was thinking 
of teachers when he wrote those immortal 
lines on a drumhead. Not having con- 
sulted our favorite medium lately, we are 
not just sure whom he was thinking of. 
We suspect it was those erstwhile big 
money boys who were supposed to be 
financing the American Revolution and 
were actually slipping a little something 
under the table to John Bull as the going 
got rough for G. Washington’s GI's. 

We can’t live two hundred years ago. 
This is now. And there is a war on. But 
we can learn a lesson from the _ history 
we teach ‘our eager beavers. We can stay 
on the job until we are sure that what we 
are leaving for is more vital to the reten- 
tion of the fourth of July and hot-dogs and 
lollipops than teaching the kiddies how 
to live peaceably with each other while we 
doctor their little black eyes. 

That's all we wanted to say, really, and 
we hope it hasn’t sounded too much like 
a sermon. Sermons, in our opinion, are 
like parsley—a little goes a mighty long 


way. 
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America’s meat packers use more than 1% Iron and steel manufacture take coal on a ton- 
ae million tons of coal a year. for-ton basis, close to 100 million tons yearly. 
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elp The railroads? Steel producers? 
" Public utilities? Three good 
rey guesses—because they're all big 
m- coal users. 

ae But the “right” answer is: 
“ general industrial manufacture. 
ace ¢ For, when you sum it up, three- 
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a Almost 3 million tons of coal a year go to Coal helps produce more than 78 million tires fifths of the 500 million —_— of 
s) power the looms of America’s textile mills. a year for automotive transportation. coal produced this year will go 
to make the things everyone 
in uses every day! 
- Yes, virtually everything 
pe- . 
et America wears, eats or uses de- 
try pends on coal. When you buy a 
ny dress or a shirt ... turn on a light 
n’s ; ; 
+ ... put on a pair of shoes . . . ride 
* in an automobile . . . or write a 
A letter, you “use” coal. For coal 
% ah /4 ~. Be is the vital source of most of the 
a F 4 
n- me my a Awuminum RAILROADS light, heat and power needed to 
“. Aluminum manufacture calls for low-cost heat —_ Railroads used 72 million tons of coal last year manufacture all these things and 
we and power—most of it generated from coal. hauling freight and passengers. many more. 
a It's plain to see that America 
od needs a lot of coal. And, fortu- 
ng ‘ ; nately, the most indispensable 
ng Your students will get graphic knowledge of our natural resources is also 
a about coal’s extensive use in our modern civi- the most plentiful 
* lization through our informative and interest- 
ry | ing booklet, Pertinent Facts Asout Coat. It 
ay covers industrial, domestic and chemical uses 
a simply, understandably. Send coupon for free 
n- 
nd ied rani 3 1 Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. TT 
Ww ] Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
sae | Please send me a free specimen copy of 
. H PERTINENT Facts Apout COAL. 
nc . " (PLEASE PRINT) 
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+ BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE j Street 
ng I Cit Zone State 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION ieee —— 
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Socny Hichen and Libation. 


will want this New All- Color Filmstrip 
fo teach the use of 


HOW TO USE 


the Encyclopedia! Pe imam 


ENCY 


Free 30-Day Loan—Option 
to Purchase at Cost 


New 60-frame filmstrip in full color 
alive with interest to aid in teaching 
the use of one of the most important 





educational tools. 


20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 
given by the teacher or librarian. 
Also suggests several ways of intro- 
ducing the film and offers simple 
instructions on how to make the 
most effective use of any filmstrip. 


Try this film in your school—free for 
30 days! Ask your superintendent or 
principal to mail the coupon below. 
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F. E. Compton & Company 
1000 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in securing the filmstrip HOW TO 
USE COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Kindly send me an application for your free 30-day 
loan with option to purchase at cost. 
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“OUR AMERICA” 


An annotated visual teaching and learn- 
ing aid consisting of colored wall maps, 
each 44 x 38”. 


Special Features: 
® Highlighting of essentials and a synopsis of 
significant events in each map. 
® Time line on each map for developing the 
“time sense.” 


@ Emphasis of current global situation in last 
12 maps of series. 
Write for Circular H6c. 


D22 Democracy in Contrast With 


Edited by Francis L. Bacon, LI.D., L.H.D. 


Published by Denoyer-Geppert Company 


D21 Making Our Democracy’s Laws 


Dictatorship: Ideals and Values 


Write for Circular H5c 


May our representative in your area call on you in order to acquaint you with these new sustained use visual 





116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
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New Wesley Wall Maps and Study Guides 
for the Social Studies 


Edited by Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D., University of Minnesota 





STUDY GUIDES 


Two student aids for the study of first 
and second semester American history. 


Special Features: 
® Each book contains 80 pages, consisting of 
14 map exercises and 14 study exercises. 


® Instructions are clearly stated and easily 
executed. 


® Organized as tie-ins between American his- 
tory texts and map series. 


Write for Circular H27 


Four New Democracy Charts! 


D23 Democracy in Contrast With 
Dictatorship: Ways of Life 


D24 Our Department of State 


These fine, colored wall charts, each 44 x 32”, have been added to the 20 basic charts in the series entitled: 


“OUR DEMOCRACY” 


Published by Denoyer-Geppert Company 
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What P, rice E iissiltees ? 


Defense of the United States and the continuation of 
the American way of life certainly must have first claim 
on all physical and human resources in this country. If 
this is priority number one, then priority number two 
must be caring for America’s children. In fact, the two 
matters are so closely related as to be almost insepara- 
ble, for how can defense be provided without the full 
development of all human resources? 

During World War II there were thousands of men who 
could not fight for their country because of a lack of the 
fundamentals of education. Tennessee led all the states 
in the nation in the number rejected by the draft for this 
reason—107 out of every thousand white men were turned 
down. If conditions which permit young people to grow 
up without so much as a fourth-grade education, the 
equivalent of the Army’s requirement, are allowed to 
continue to exist, it is conceivable that another world war 
may find us with a serious shortage of the type of man- 
power necessary to meet the emergency. Tennessee and 
the nation cannot afford to allow the people to be illiter- 
ate. ; 

The struggles in Korea brings this whole problem into 
renewed prominence. Unfortunately, the war will not be 
settled in Korea. It is only an incident in a much greater 
struggle between two conflicting ways of life. Driving 
the Reds north of the thirty-eighth parallel will not 
change things. It is an ideological war and a long struggle 
seems inevitable. It is a war which will be won by fully 
developed man-power and intelligent leadership. Ten- 
nessee and this nation cannot afford to neglect the edu- 
cation of all the people, if for no other reason than to 
protect our very existence. 

World War II brought a crisis in education from which 
we have not yet recovered. There were as many as 5,000 
permit teachers in the schools of Tennessee during most 
of the war years and there is no way to estimate the loss 
to the pupils and to the state and nation because of these 
untrained teachers, even though they did their best. This 
must not happen again! But it will happen again unless 
steps are taken to prevent it. As the present crisis increases 
and spreads, more and more teachers will leave the pro- 
fession to enter the armed forces, to take up government 
work, to work in the factories, and to do the many other 
jobs which come with war. Certainly all teachers who 
are called will join the fighting forces, but they must not 
be lost for other reasons. Teaching is war work, too! 

To prevent another exodus from the teaching profes- 
sion in Tennessee, it is going to be necessary for the 
1951 Legislature to provide adequate financial support 
to maintain the present foundation school program and 
to take care of greater costs due to an increase in average 
daily attendance in the schools, to an ever increasing 
enrollment, and to higher qualifications of the teachers. 
In addition to this, the Legislature should provide funds 
to improve the state salary schedule by paying greater 
increments for experience. This is essential if the good 
teachers—the teachers with the “know how’—are to re- 
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a with the schools as better paying jobs become avail- 
able. 

Where will the money come from? Where does the 
money to fight wars and meet other emergencies come 
from? The needs are acute and will become more so. 
They must be met. It is true that education is expensive 
but ignorance costs more. It is false economy not to pro- 
vide adequately for the education of youth. 


Cissisisstanssicte mae ineaal a 


When J. M. (Jack) Smith was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Education in January, 1949, there was a feeling 
of genuine satisfaction on the part of all the school 
people who knew him. When he resigned this position 
August, 1950, an equally genuine feeling of regret pre- 
vailed among all those who knew him in 1949 and all 
the other people who had come to know him through 
the excellent service he rendered to the schools of the 
state. 

Jack Smith was a “natural” for the job. He knew 
the school problems. He understood people and he had 
their confidence and respect. He was “at home” work- 
ing with the legislature. Too much praise and credit 
cannot be given Jack for the success of the T. E. A. 
legislative program in the last legislature. He will be 
missed. 

Commissioners have come and gone in the past, but 
it seems that there is always a good man to take over 
the job. Governor Gordon Browning acted wisely when 
he appointed J. A. (Alton) Barksdale as Commissioner. 
All the school people who know Alton will agree with 
this statement. All those who do not know him will 
soon know and will agree. 

J. A. Barksdale is a good school man. The services 
he has rendered in the past have been excellent. He 
has made an outstanding success of the positions he 
has held and is eminently qualified for this broader 
service. No man who might have been appointed would 
have approached the job with more enthusiasm, more 
understanding of the problem, and with a greater de- 
termination to serve well than Alton Barksdale. 

He is humble, yet confident. He knows his way 
around, yet he realizes that he does not know every- 
thing. He is a man of strong opinions, yet he will listen 
to those in position to give advice. He thinks clearly 
and makes up his mind slowly, but once he reaches a 
decision, he has the courage to fight for it. He is honest 
and sincere. 

Parents, your children are in safe hands. Teachers, 
you have a friend in the Commissioner's office. Mr. 
Barksdale, it goes without saying that you will have 
the full support of superintendents, school boards, super- 
visors, teachers, and everyone connected with the school 


system in Tennessee. 





EOPLE have come from all corn- 

ers of the globe to see the great 
development which has come to the 
Tennessee River and its valley in less 
than a score of years, yet many of 
us who call the valley “home” know 
very little about the conservation 
project which is perhaps the most 
outstanding in the world today. 
Therefore, when it was discovered 
that the Gordon C. Greene could be 
chartered for a trip from Chatta- 
nooga to Paducah (returning from 
the annual T.V.-Ho! Cruise), great 
was the rejoicing among supervisors. 


With Mrs. Eula A. Johnston acting 
as Admiral of the Cruise and R. Lee 
Thomas as Skipper, plans were com- 
pleted and on July 3 the cruise 
began. Objectives of the cruise-con- 
ference included gaining knowledge, 
a better understanding, and an ap- 
preciation for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and its development of the 
River. 


All Were Important 
The sun shone brightly along the 


Tennessee on the morning of July 
8, and supervisors waked to see a 
dream come true. They came from 
East, Middle and West. Some flew 
to Chattanooga and some came by 
train. Some drove in cars, some came 
in buses, and some got there by the 
skin of their teeth. They swarmed 
on the Gordon C. Greene. 


Admiral Johnston had thought of 
everything. As the supervisors wan- 
dered over the decks greeting old 
friends and meeting new ones, she 
and her efficient committee had ar- 
ranged for a royal welcome, and a 
delegation from Chattanooga gave 
all of us a feeling of being real VIP's. 
The array of celebrities on board to 
bid the group “bon voyage” attested 
to the excellent public relations cam- 
paign being waged by educational 
personnel there. 


Cruising Down the Hiver 


Among those present was George 
F. Gant, General Manager of T.V.A., 
who had come aboard to give a brief 
talk on the importance of the River 
in the development of Tennessee, 
and to commend our efforts at com- 
bining a pleasure cruise with a study 
of this vast resource. 


Through the Locks 


“All ashore that are going ashore!” 
The gangplank was raised, and the 
supervisors were off into a world that 
was new. 


We pushed into the channel, 
rounded Moccasin Bend, and were 
thrilled as we had seldom been be- 
fore as we sailed down to Hale’s 
Bar Dam. On our passage through 
the channel, Mr. Arrants of T.V.A. 
explained how the boat kept its 
course, and how the river played so 
vital a part in wresting Tennessee 
from the wilderness. 

How do ships go through locks? 
That had been a sixty-four dollar 
question to stump teachers and su- 
pervisors for these many years. Now 
we learned the answer. We crowded 
to the bow and watched the water 
slowly fall in the lock. The great 
locks swung open and again we 
glided into the stream. 


Continuing our painless learning 
process, Harold Miller and Margaret 
Carroll, of the State Planning Com- 
mission, gave an informative dis- 
cussion and demonstration of the 
work of T.V.A. in the valley. Mr. 
Miller stressed the importance of the 
River in the economic development 
of the area. (He failed to explain 
the economic necessity of the “willow 
flies” that filled the air and covered 
the lights and passengers, but James 
Bailey came up with the answer— 
they feed the fish. ) 

There were few sleepyheads on 
the boat Tuesday morning. We had 
docked at Guntersville, Alabama, 


Perhaps only in Tennessee could a supervisors’ confer- 


ence be held aboard a river cruiser. 


This unique com- 


bination of business and pleasure is reported by the 


evaluation committee—Souci 


Hoover Hall, Lorraine 


Evers, Winnie Bizzell, Marie Hale and Mary Hall. 









during the night, and most of the 
cruisers were out early exploring the 
town. 


The day was filled with happy and 
fruitful experiences. Few of us have 
ever been privileged to hear a more 
impressive devotional period than 
that conducted on the boat on the 
morning of July 4. Roy Vance, as 
leader, brought to us a full realization 
of the glorious freedom which is ours 
when he compared this holiday with 
the one he had spent a year ago in 
Germany. 


Guests in Alabama 


The pleasant relationship between 
educators in Tennessee and Alabama 
was admirably demonstrated when 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Saunders and 
other members of the Alabama State 
Department of Education boarded 
the boat at Guntersville. Several 
members of the faculty of Florence 
State College came aboard at 
Wheeler Dam and cruised with us as 
far as Florence. There we were 
guests at the night session of a Con- 
ference on Human Relations which 
was in progress at the College, with 
Dr. John Ivey as speaker for the 
evening. 

After the meeting, we had a 
glimpse of Alabama hospitality as 
the faculty of the College gave a 
reception for us on the lawn of fam- 
ous old Rodgers Hall. 


More Activity 


Wednesday the group visited Shi- 
loh National Park, heard a lecture, 
saw relics and monuments where 
this famous battle was fought, and 
returned to the boat for work. Mrs. 
Johnston conducted a short business 
session, followed by a general session 
under the direction of various mem- 
bers of the State Department of 
Education. In the afternoon regional 
sessions were conducted, and area 
chairmen held a brief planning ses- 
sion. 


In the evening W. M. Landess 
both enlightened and entertained the 
group with colored slides depicting 
the importance of the complete cycle 
of sun, air, water, and rock. 
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Helen Wehrle, chairman of the 
arts and crafts committee, had 
brought knives and sticks for whit- 
tling (some people called it “carv- 
ing”); spools and thread for weaving, 
crayons and paper for drawing. The 
supervisors had a lot of fun playing 
with the materials, even when fingers 
were cut in the process. Then there 
was a group under the leadership of 
Henry Hart who swung their part- 
ners to the rhythm of the boat and 
a worn victrola. There were some 
who sat for long periods on the 
upper deck acquiring an Indian-like 
sun tan, and others sat in the shade 
on the lower deck, dozing and 
dreaming as we glided down the 
stream. There was not a dull moment 
for anyone. 


Kentucky Welcomed Us 

To those of us whose traveling 
had been confined to land, the Ken- 
tucky Lake looked like an ocean 
when we saw it Thursday morning. 

We had come through all the locks 
from Chattanooga and had seen the 
dams from the boat. Now, to make 
the cruise complete, we toured the 
giant Kentucky Dam. We were 
joined in the tour by Malcolm Little, 
who boarded the boat at Eggner’s 
Ferry. Mr. Little talked to the group 


about changes in recreation in the 
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valley as a result of the vast develop- 
ment. Other T.V.A. representatives 
and personnel from the Kentucky 
State Department of Education and 
Murray State Teachers College also 
joined us. 


The boat landed at Paducah in the 
afternoon and the supervisors left 
for all parts of Tennessee. 


Final evaluation of the cruise can- 
not be better expressed than in Mr. 
Thomas’ summary which appeared 
in the Cruise News Bulletin on 
Thursday morning. “The Supervisors’ 
Cruise has been 461.1 miles of con- 
centrated happy associations, scenic 
beauty and impressive evidences of 





The Gordon C. Greene 


the natural grandeur of the Tennes- 
see River and the valley through 
which it flows. We have seen a 
mighty river harnessed for the serv- 
ice of mankind—the result of vision, 
leadership, and intelligent coopera- 
tion. 

“This memorable experience has 
brought to each of us information, 
inspiration, and appreciation of Dur 
opportunity and responsibility to 
help build in Tennessee a program 
of education which will bring about 
the maximum development of the 
people and enable each individual 
to live happily and utilize fully the 
resources of God’s transplanted Gar- 
den of Eden—Tennessee.” 





NEW ADMINISTRATORS 

New superintendents in the state 
this fall include Hugh A. Coulter in 
Blount County; J. C. Denton in Car- 
roll; Joe Ashley, Jr. in Coffee; M. M. 
Harney in DeKalb; T. J. Harrison, 
Jr., in Hancock; Henry Gentry in 
Humphreys; D. C. Williamson in 
Jackson; E. A. Bird in Marion; Ira B. 
Daniel in Rutherford; Doyle Moore 
in Unicoi; Beecher E. Cooley in 
White; Carl J. Chaney in Wilson; 
Clyde Evans in Manchester; Walter 


P. West in Waverly; and Ralph E. 
Robertson in Oneida. 

Among the new supervisors are 
Milburn N. Hopkins in Hancock; 
Jesse D. Wiser in Marshall; Mrs. 
Lucille R. Johnston in Roane; Miss 
Sue McKee in Rutherford; James B. 
Kincheloe in Sullivan; Miss Elizabeth 
Sharpe, H. T. Ballard and Mrs. 
Wanda Johnston in Knoxville; Miss 
Lala Stephens, Miss Melville Jame- 
son, and Miss Anne Nolen in Mem- 
phis. 








Curriculum Planning in Tennessee 


Economic Education is important 


CRAIG WILSON AND EARL M. RAMER 


HE development of economic 

competency is an accepted ob- 
jective in public education. Herbert 
Spencer long ago stressed its impor- 
tance, and more recently the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission identified 
the quest for economic efficiency as 
one of the four primary categories of 
educational aims.’ It is one phase 
of a total educational program which 
catches the imagination of the gen- 
eral public—business and labor 
groups in particular. 

One reason for such wide-spread 
interest and enthusiasm for a pro- 
gram designed to further economic 
competency may be found in the 
important relationship recognized 
between conflicting ideologies in the 
world today and the role of the 
public school in preserving and im- 
proving a competitive free-enterprise 
economy. Other reasons would prob- 
ably be found in the developing lay 
appreciation of the potentialities of 
the school for increasing the standard 
of living in local communities and the 
need for improving the individual's 
pérsonal adjustment in our society. 
Whatever the reasons, popular con- 
cern for economic education seems 


to be growing. 


Community Economics 


As a result, various groups have 
been organized from time to time for 
the purpose of pursuing a variety of 
objectives in this area. Illustrative 
groups include the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation, created by the American 
Council on Education, which has 
been concerned with that phase of 
economic education dealing prima- 
rily with resource use. The Com- 
mittee has appropriately pointed out 
that “the findings of research studies 


*N.E.A., Eduational Policies Commission, 
The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. The Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 1988. 
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in various fields of natural, physical, 
and social sciences have for many 
years been one of the great untapped 
reservoirs of instructional material 
for school and college.” Many of 
the research and publication projects 
of this group have a direct bearing 
on the development of economic 
competency through the public 
schools. 


A comparable group effort is to be 
found in the “Project in Applied 
Economics” now sponsored by the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. The Project 
involves emphasis in selected schools 
upon the need for more adequate 
provision for food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, and effects of improved curric- 
ular practices in these areas on the 
standard of living in the community. 
On the basis of results obtained, the 
Association is encouraging the study 
of ways of educating teachers to 
attack life problems in a community. 


The Joint Council 


Among these organizations inter- 
ested in raising the level of economic 
literacy, a relatively new group has 
emerged—the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. It was organized 
following a workshop conducted by 
the School of Education at New York 
University in the Summer of 1948. 
The idea behind the original work- 
shop has been stated as follows: 


“Tt was felt that the economic and social 
problems of our society are becoming in- 
creasingly complex and crucial; that in a 
democracy the decisions on economic and 
social policy must be made by ordinary 
citizens; that our public schools have a 
large responsibility for developing the 
competence of youth in the area of eco- 
nomic citizenship and that a program 
for the improvement of education for 


*American Council on Education. Chan- 
neling Research into Education. Reports of 
Committees and Conferences, No. 19, 
Washington, D. C. 1948. 


economic understanding should be de- 
veloped.”* ; 

At the N.Y.U. workshop seventy 
representative educators were in- 
vited to participate with leaders in 
economic research from universities, 
labor and business organizations and 
departments of government in a con- 
sideration of problems of economic 
education. Since the first workshop, 
and the subsequent organization of 
the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, the movement has spread to 
various states, including Tennessee. 

A brief description of the 1950 
Tennessee Workshop in Economic 
Education will serve to illustrate 
practices and probable outcomes in 
other regions. 

Tennessee Begins 

The Tennessee Workshop in Eco- 
nomic Education, an outgrowth of 
the original New York workshop, was 
sponsored jointly by George Peabody 
College for Teachers, the University 
of Tennessee and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, in cooperation with the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. It 
was financed by the General Educa- 
tion Board, the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, the State De- 
partment of Education, the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, labor groups and 
leading businessmen in the state. 

A total of eighty participants at- 
tended the workshop with distrib- 
uted representation throughout the 
state. Other states were also repre- 
sented, including Arkansas, Georgia, 
Illinois, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Michigan. In addition to geographic 
representation, the factor of profes- 
sional classification was considered 
in the selection of participants. In 
attendance were classroom teachers 
from various levels and subject areas, 
school principals, supervisors and 
superintendents. Lay participants 
included representatives from the 
State Planning Commission, the Ten- 


*Joint Council On Economic Education. 
The Improvement of Economic Under- 
standing. The Council. 32 Washington 
Place, N. Y. 1948. 
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nessee Valley Authority, and the 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The workshop was held at Ward- 
Belmont College in Nashville for the 
three-week period, June 19- July 7. 
Participants were furnished room 
and board, and all of the excellent 
facilities of the school were made 
available. 


Activities Were Varied 


The actual program included three 
sessions daily. The mornings and 
evenings were devoted to lectures 
by prominent persons in the fields 
of economics, government, labor and 
business. The afternoons were de- 
voted to activities of curriculm 
committees in the preparation of 
instructional materials for schools. 

Illustrative of topics dealt with 
in the morning and evening sessions 
were: “Government and Economic 
Stability,” Edwin G. Nourse; “Public 
Enterprise in a Free Enterprise 
Economy,” George F. Gant; “Ameri- 
ca’s Stake in European Recovery,” 
James D. Calderwood; “Trade 
Unionism,” J. Fred Holly; “The South 
and the Future,” John Ivey; and 
“Government Policy and the Low 
Income Farmer,” D. Gale Johnson. 
Participants were given an oppor- 
tunity after each lecture to meet in 
small groups for the purpose of 
discussing the issues involved and 
formulating questions to ask the 
speaker. 

The curriculm committees, which 
met for two hours every afternoon, 
were concerned primarily with the 
production of curriculum materials 
for experimental use in public 
schools. Several interest groups were 
formed. A large group of elementary 
teachers, for example, considered the 
degree of economic competency de- 
sired in elementary school children 
and ways of providing experiences 
for the development of such com- 
petencies. 


Results of the Workshop 


Two more groups considered the 
relationships existing between the 
school and economic forces in the 
community. Still another group pre- 
pared a resource unit entitled, “The 
Role of T.V.A. in the Economy of 
the South.” World Trade and Labor- 
Management Relations were topics 
for resource units in other commit- 
tees. Each curriculum committee was 
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Only as teachers relate newer methods or materials to a 
body of educational principles which they themselves 
have defined can the curriculm incorporate the balance 
and direction it so sorely needs in today’s complex world. 


fortunate in having the full-time 
services of an educational consultant 
and the opportunity to utilize the 
services of any of the visiting speak- 
ers. 

An appraisal of the results of the 
Tennessee Workshop in Economic 
Education will necessarily include 
mention of intangible as well as tan- 
gible gains. Some generalizations in 
both categories follow: 

1. The opportunity to meet such 
outstanding personalities as Dr. 
Edwin G. Nourse, Washington, D. C. 
and Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, Senior 
Economist with the Brookings Insti- 
tution, will be long remembered by 
the participants. The interest in 
economic issues created by these men 
should have eventual influence in 
classrooms throughout the state. 

2. The emphasis which the speak- 
ers placed on the use of factual data 
in arriving at the conclusions should 
serve to underline the importance 
of developing the ability to think 
critically in evaluating current social 
issues. 

3. The field trips to local indus- 
tries, with opportunities for discuss- 
ing problems relative to plant 
operation with officials of manage- 
ment and labor, should serve to 
stimulate participants to make wider 
use of local resources of all types. 
The land-use field trip will probably 
be recalled as a highlight, as it 
involved viewing agricultural condi- 
tions in Tennessee from a chartered 
air liner—a new experience for many: 

4. Observation of techniques used 
by educators to enlist the coopera- 
tion of businessmen, labor leaders 
and representatives of governmental 
agencies, should be helpful in the 
process of school-improvement plan- 
ning. 

5. The techniques utilized in the 
curriculum committees may have 
given participants better under- 
standing of the use of democratic 
methods in curriculum planning. 

6. Curriculum materials produced 
will be used for experimental pur- 
poses in many Tennessee classrooms. 

7. Participants undoubtly gained 
new insights into ways in which 


national organizations such as the 
Joint Council on Economic. Educa- 
tion may assist local leaders in pro- 
viding desirable emphasis upon 
important but neglected aspects of 
the curriculum. 

8. Possibly the most tangible out- 
come was the formation of the 
Tennessee Council on Economic 
Education. The proposed board of 
directors includes fourteen persons 
from public schools, four from higher 
educational institutions, five from 
school administration, two from 
labor, one from agriculture, eight 
from business, one from government 
and four ex-officio directors. Deci- 
sions regarding future activities 
similar to the economic education 
workshop will rest with this board 
of directors. 


Curriculum Planning 


In our society many fetces are 
operating to influence practices in 
public schools not only in the area 
of economic education but numerous 
other important phases of a total 
educational program. The list of 
areas which at one time or another 
have received special attention 
might be extended almost intermi- 
nably. 

Some of these areas of emphasis, 
even important ones, have fallen into 
ill repute because teachers have 
failed to identify their proper setting 
in the development of a _ well- 
rounded educative experience. In 
failing to achieve desirable perspec- 
tive for these newer areas of 
emphasis, teachers have been 
charged with following “band- 
wagon” techniques. Economic educa- 
tion deserves a better fate. Since. 
economic competency is basic to 
intelligent citizenship the schools 
must provide for a sound continuing 
emphasis throughout the curriculum. 

Standards of judgment used for 
determining the desirability of cur- 
riculum change may vary somewhat 
from community to community just 
as local needs and programs tend 
to vary. However, the major consid- 
eration mentioned earlier, namely, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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First Work-Conference for Elementary School Principals: University of Tennessee, 1951 


NTIL recently, group dynamics 

may have been just another 
word in the vocabularies of some 
100 elementary school principals in 
the state. But after their experience 
at the University of Tennessee this 
summer, they have some idea of 
what that expression means. 

Not that anybody sat down and 
told them what group dynamics is, 
or how to conduct a workshop so 
that everybody will participate, or 
anything of the sort. They were just 
all so interested in what was going 
on that it didn’t occur to them not 
to take part in discussions, panels, 
question periods, and planned recre- 
ation. And they were immensely 
gratified when they heard one visitor 
say, after he had observed what was 
going on, “One of the most encourag- 
ing things in the southern states is 
the growth and professionalization of 
the elementary principal in Tennes- 


” 


see. . 
Survey Started It 


The workshop for elementary 
school principals was part of a pro- 
gram of in-service training originat- 
ing shortly after the State Depart- 
. ment of Education made its intensive 
survey of education in Tennessee in 
1946. One of the conclusions drawn 
from the findings was that there 
should be an organized program of 
in-service training for superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals and 
teachers. 

In line with the recommendation, 
superintendents have been meeting 
from time to time in week-long study 
groups. Supervisors have been given 
the opportunity to participate in Uni- 
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This Work-Conference Worked 


versity work for two-year periods 
under a scholarship arrangement. 
An extensive program of college 
and university sponsored workshops 
has been conducted for classroom 
teachers. And this summer, from July 
17 to July 29, principals of schools 
including grades one through eight 
were invited to attend work-con- 
ferences at the University and at 
Tennessee A.&I. College. 

More than 100 principals took ad- 
vantage of the offer to study at the 
University. They met for panel dis- 
cussions, heard speeches, conducted 
their own group meetings, and drew 
up a list of objectives of education 
with particular emphasis on the ele- 
mentary school principal’s part in 
attaining the objectives. 

The conference divided initially 
into five groups, and continued this 
division until the last few days, when 
they were re-divided into eight 
groups. The five groups worked on 
these areas: guiding the elementary 
principal in determining the needs of 
the children and the function of his 
school; organization and administra- 
tion; the principal’s responsibility in 
meeting the needs of the child; per- 
sonal and_ professional growth of 
teachers; and problems in community 
relationships. 

The eight groups were to conduct 
day-long meetings to develop an un- 
derstanding on the part of all par- 
ticipants of the work done by the 
five work groups, to review their 


reports in light of the original pur- 
poses of the conference, to detect 
neglected areas or problems, to de- 
termine the extent to which indi- 
vidual problems were adequately 
considered, and to offer suggestions 
for a desirable plan for organizing 
conference reports. 


Recommendations Were Varied 


Meeting on Friday morning, the 
entire conference heard reports and 
endorsed recommendations. The first 
report adopted recommended that 
a plan be devised whereby principals 
attending the conference might dis- 
cuss findings and recommendations 
with other principals in their sys- 
tems, that the program mapped by 
the conference be regarded as ten- 
tative and subject to continuous 
revision, and that additional con- 
ferences be scheduled including 
present and additional members. 

The report on organization and 
administration recommended that 
distribution of school funds be stud- 
ied in each system and recommenda- 
tions be submitted to administrators, 
that teachers be employed on a ten- 
month basis to allow time for pre- 
school and post-school planning and 
evaluation, and that various changes 
be made in the way records are 
kept. 

Recommendations of the group on 
defining the principal's responsibility 
in meeting the needs of the child 

(Continued on page 47) 
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NE day when the supervising 
O teacher in Meigs County was 
visiting the Big Spring School, she 
saw the children working on a large 
floor map of Africa. From othef 
things in the room that pointed to a 
center of interest, it was evident that 
they were interested in their study of 
the Dark Continent. 

From the three-teacher school, 
Mrs. Frank P. Smith went on to the 
21-teacher Meigs Consolidated 
School, where she found the sixth 
grade working on Africa, too. But 
the way they were going about their 
study unit was different. An idea 
was born. 

Mrs. Smith took the idea back to 
her superintendent and to the two 
principals involved, who said that 
she might try a pupil exchange if 
teachers and pupils were willing to 
be guinea pigs. The up-shot was 
that Meigs was interested, and chose 
a pupil to accompany Mrs. Smith 
back to Big Spring to invite their 
representatives to visit Meigs. 


Quiz With No Prizes 


It wasn’t to be just a social call. 
Five Meigs students were to be se- 
lected to go to Big Spring School 
for a program and exhibit. After the 
program, the visitors would quiz 
their hosts about their topic of mu- 
tual interest. If they stumped Big 
Spring, the hosts would write a letter 
to the visitors answering the ques- 
tions as soon as they found the 
answers. The following week the visit 
would be returned, and the pro- 
cedure repeated. 

During preliminary planning, Mrs. 
Smith and the teachers decided to 
divide the big topic of Africa into 
two phases. Big Spring was re- 
sponsible for climatic conditions, 
products, transportation and map 
discussions of the physical features 
of the continent, the importance of 
the Nile River, and plant life in the 
jungle and the desert. Meigs took the 
importance of the Congo River, food, 
clothing and shelter in the desert 
and jungle, and the work of Rhodes, 
Livingstone and Stanley. 

Both schools set up a list of stand- 
ards for the program presentation 
and selected representatives from 
those students who came nearest 
meeting all the standards. There 
were listening standards (be quiet 
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Why Not A Pupil-Exchange? 


Have you been wondering how to pep up a tired subject? 
Or where to find new ideas on the unit you teach every 
year? Maybe the school across the hill can help you— 


go visiting. 


while someone is speaking, avoid 
mannerisms that might tend to con- 
fuse the speaker, look the speaker in 
the eye, assume an interested atti- 
tude), speaking standards (speak so 
the child in the back row can hear, 
look at your audience, know your 
subject, avoid unnecessary use of 
notes, watch your posture, look pleas- 
ant) and reading standards (study 
your words before you try to read 
them, look at the audience from 
time to time, don’t hide your face 
with the material you are reading). 

When the day came, four pupils 
from Big Spring arrived at Meigs 
School armed with questions from 
their classmates. The Meigs sixth 
grade presented a program and 
served refreshments, followed by 


dozens of questions asked and an- 
swered by hosts and visitors. Those 
that Meigs couldn't answer were 
written down, to be answered later 
in the week and taken along when 
their representatives went over to 
Big Spring. Their visit ended with 
a tour of the 2l-room school and 
lunch in the cafeteria. 

About the same procedure was fol- 
lowed the next week when five Meigs 
pupils went to Big Spring for a 
program, refreshments, and quiz ses- 
sion. They examined the exhibit, 
visited the other two grades, and had 
lunch in the cafeteria. 

What did the pupil-exchange ac- 
complish? The pupils enjoyed it— 
one of them said, “It’s fun to work 


this way and you learn a lot, too.” 
The teachers liked it—“I had to work 
as hard as they did, because I’ve 
never heard so many questions asked 
in such a short time.” 


From Few to Many 


Mrs. Smith felt that a better under- 
standing had been developed be- 
tween the two schools. And she said 
she was really impressed to hear the 
children express themselves so capa- 
bly. In fact, she was so pleased 
with the success of the experiment 
that she repeated it later, this time 
with an entire room instead of a few 
pupils. 

During American Education Week 
last year, the third grade at Decatur 
and the first three grades at Big 
Spring invited Mrs. Smith to hear 
their culminating activities on In- 
dian studies. Once again she ap- 
proached the superintendent and 
principals with a request for a room 
exchange, and they gave their ap- 
proval. So the 38 boys and girls in 
the third grade at Decatur climbed 
on a school bus and went over to 
Big Spring. They found their official 
hostess in an Indian head-dress, 
ready to show them an exhibit of 
Indian work. 


Come Again Sometime 


When the two groups assembled 
in the auditorium, Decatur took the 
stage first to present an original play- 
let based on their activities. The 
general theme was a visit which two 
Indian children paid to two of the 
class. It was generously interspersed 
with songs and poems about Indians 
the children had learned in their 
work, and concluded with portions of 
“The Song of Hiawatha” and an In- 
dian dance. 

When Big Spring took over, they 
seated themselves in a semi-circle 
and conducted a pow-wow which 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Why Uo Children Cheat? 


Pages have been written, hours have been spent, people 
have talked themselves breathless, in futile discussion 


of the problem of cheating in the classroom. 


Here are 


some reasons for cheating, and some suggestions for stop- 


ping it. 


HY do children cheat when 
W ihe are given a test? How 
may this be stopped? 

The faculty at Happy Valley 
School, recognizing the importance 
of these questions, scheduled a num- 
ber of meetings last spring to see 
what could be discovered. Parents 
and students were invited to partici- 
pate and contribute to the discussion. 

The faculty itself came to some 
definite conclusions, and talked over 
other possibilities. Taking a positive 
approach, they said that we must 
create the desire to learn and stop 
emphasizing tests and grades. If we 
build youngsters up to tests through 
review, if we put more emphasis on 
honesty, then students will come to 
rely on themselves instead of their 
neighbors. But cheating cannot be 
stopped, they said, as long as most 
of the youngsters and some of the 
teachers think it is smart. 

Besides, the faculty decided, a 
grade after a student's name does 
not guarantee that the student really 
knows the subject matter. Perhaps 
we should get away from definite 
grades, and mark reports either pass- 
ing or failing. 


Why Do They Do It? 


Students listed these reasons for 
for cheating. First, they do not have 
confidence in themselves, even when 
they know the work. Second, some 
students cheat to “put something 
over on the teacher.” Others help 
each other for friendship’s sake, from 
habit, and from the desire to com- 
pare answers. Then, too, they said 
that parents are partly to blame. 
They expect more from their children 
than the students can really do. But 
the senior class checked still another 
reason far more times than any of 
these—students cheat because they 
have not studied, because they have 
spent their leisure time loafing. 
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Whose fault is it when children 
cheat? Is it the teacher's fault? Some 
pupils say no. “They give us the 
work to do, and if we don’t do it, 
it is our own fault.” Others say that 
some teachers expect too much, and 
that they should remember students 
have more than one class. 

Then why do students cheat under 
some teachers and not under others? 
One student was of the opinion that 
students did not cheat for teachers 
they like. Another said that when a 
teacher would not let them make up 
failing work, they cheated to keep 
from failing. 

Parents felt that children cheat be- 
cause they do not feel free in class 
to ask questions, because they have 
too many outside interests to devote 
much time to schoolwork, and _ be- 
cause they have not been taught to 
be honest. 


Hew To Stop It? 


The same groups, parents, teach- 
ers, and students, listed ways in 
which cheating can be stopped. 
Teachers felt that they should stress 
honesty, give more oral tests, test 
in a way that students are not aware 
they are being tested, and use sales- 
manship to arouse real interest in 
the subject matter. They recom- 
mended a uniform grading system, 
with students being graded individu- 
ally and not as a group. 

Students recommended that teach- 
ers develop an interest in the subject 
on the part of students, and teach 
the subject matter clearly. They 
should stop emphasizing high grades 
and teach honesty. Until that teach- 
ing catches on, they should be more 
watchful and segregate students 
during testing. And if a student still 
cheats, then they recommend that 
he be failed. 

Parents said that teachers should 
inspire love and respect in their 












WHY THEY CHEAT 


1. Lack of study, because of laz- 
iness or too much loafing and 
outside interest. 

. Desire for good grades 

. Fear of parents 

Lack of self-confidence 


Ut we oo bo 


Lack of interest 

. Individual differences 

. Physical and mental maladjust- 

ments 

8. Poor family relationship, lack of 
suitable place to study 

9. Too much emphasis on examina- 
tions 

10. Crowded conditions in school 

11. Undesirable classroom  condi- 
tions, including poor lighting 

12. Indefinite assignments 

13. Fear of teacher 
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WHAT WE CAN DO 


1. Teach honesty at home, school 
and elsewhere 
2. Create a good atmosphere at 
home and school 
3. Further good human relation- 
ships to meet the basic needs of 
the individual 
4. Grade on an individual basis 
5. Create a desire for individual 
improvement 
6. Create a situation conducive to 
learning 
. Begin to teach independence 
early in the home 
8. Teach respect of other people’s 
rights and opinions 
9. Build a feeling of trust among 
parents, teachers and students 
10. Try to understand failing stud- 
ents 
11. Make assignments according to 
individual interests 


~l 


classes, and instill in the children a 
desire to do their best work. Honesty 
should be taught at home and at 
school, and independence should be 
encouraged. The school activity pro- 
gram should be corrected to allow 
more time for study. And parents 
should be educated to understand 
that grades are not all-important. 
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DUCATION is news—even the 
day to day classroom work is 
news. In fact, one class in Oak 
Ridge hit the front page with every- 
thing it studied in 1949-50. 

The class was not unusual in 
any way. Students were average 
sons and daughters of average people 
employed in Oak Ridge. They were 
not mentally superior, for only three 
or four had IQs of slightly more than 
100. 

The public is interested in educa- 
tion. Newspaper reports do not have 
to be about budgets, P.T.A. activities, 
school boards, or pronouncements by 
the superintendent. The newspaper 
readers are interested in how chil- 
dren learn, what children think, and 
the activities carried on in the class- 
room. 


Learning Is Change 


Education, educators say, is no 
longer routine deskwork and drill in 
dry-as-dust books. It is actual partici- 
pation in today’s problems. The 
three R’s are taught through solution 
of real problems and promoting real 
projects in which the students are 
interested. Learning, the educators 
say, is change, and change takes 
place only through experience. 

The teacher provides experiences 
to bring about change, to promote 
understanding of the world about the 
student. Even reading, writing and 
arithmetic are learned through real 
experience units in the modern class- 
room. If these experiences are of 
interest to the pupil—as they must 
be if they are learning tools—then 
they are of interest to the reading 

ublic. 

If this reading public is to have 
sympathy for these schools of ours, 
it must know what goes on in the 
classroom. Schools have too long 
been satisfied with reporting to the 
public the broader phases of educa- 
tion and neglecting the daily march 
of learning. 


Public Is Interested 


Just as an experiment, I set out 
to report what one class did in the 
way of learning in 1949-50. I wrote 
the stories faithfully about each proj- 
ect they participated in. I tried to 
make the stories straight news. Possi- 
bly the editors of the Oak Ridger and 
the Knoxville News Sentinel never 
realized that they were publishing 
stories about the same group of 
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Education Is News 


hids on the Front Page 


REEF WALDREP 
Oak Ridge Schools 


children day after day. The news 
was not in the names, but in what 
the children were doing. 

As a result of my experiment, I do 
not believe it is possible for a wide 
awake, modern teacher, teaching 
with modern techniques and mate- 
rials, not to make the news if the 
news is placed in proper channels 
leading to the editor’s desk. If edu- 
cation is meaningful, vital and perti- 
nent to the needs of the child and 
the community, it automatically 
meets all the criteria for a good news 
story. 

My experimental class has put on 
record the fact that people do want 
to read about education in operation. 
It made the front page in an eventful 
year. In fact, it made the paper so 
often it is impossible for me to docu- 
ment all the stories here. The class 
was a group of ninth graders in 
Jefferson Junior High School in a 
class called Social Living (English 
and social studies combined into a 
two-hour core class). 


How Many Oak Ridges? 


Our first project was announced 
on the front page of the Oak Ridger. 
The project started with an idea the 
class had while working in the 
library. One student discovered, in 
looking through an atlas, that there 
are more Oak Ridges than the one in 
Tennessee. The class set about find- 
ing out about those other cities. And 
the newspaper started its front page 
story like this: 

“Oak Ridgers are writing to Oak 
Ridgers telling them about Oak 
Ridge and expecting the Oak Ridgers 
to answer the letters and in turn tell 
about life at Oak Ridge. 

“This tangle is simpler than it 
seems. 

“Jefferson Junior high students 
have penned letters to school stu- 
dents in eight other Oak Ridges, lo- 
cated in New Jersey, Missouri, Ore- 
gon, Michigan, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana. 
The Michigan Oak Ridge is, inci- 
dentally, on an island.” 


Before ninth graders write letters 
they must practice writing and iron 
out their difficulties with spelling and 
punctuation, and to write an in- 
formed letter on your home town, 
you have to do some home research. 
The class spent days in discussion, 
writing and rewriting, and finally 
mailed letters checked by the teacher 
and other students. 

The answers to their letters made 
the front page again. First one was 
from Oak Ridge, Louisiana, but they 
soon came in from Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, and Oregon—and all of them 
were feature stories in the Oak 
Ridger. 


Sons of Jefferson 


Another project the Social Living 
Class undertook was “Student Opera- 
tion Needle,” junior counterpart of 
a major attempt to encourage Oak 
Ridgers to vote in governmental elec- 
tions. First story on this project— 
again on the front page of the Oak 
Ridger—started off: 

“In schools all over the country 
now and for generations 14-year-old 
youngsters study in social sciences 
and in civics classes about voting 
and elections and citizenship. 

“In Oak Ridge they do too—but 
in Oak Ridge School Children are 
likely to use the scientific method: 
Find out for yourself. Right now a 
group of ninth graders in a Jefferson 
Junior high core class are doing just 
that. They are going to contact 250 
Ridge voters and get information 
straight from the horse’s mouth, so 
to speak. They'll contact voters from 
Elza gate to the last flat-tops on 
K-25 road.” 

The story continued with a de- 
scription of library research and in 
subsequent issues carried front page 
stories of what students were finding 
in their actual investigation. For 
instance, around April 1 the story 
included this anecodote: 

“One student asked a woman if 
she voted. She replied that she did 
not. 

(Continued on page 43) 








Accepting the Exceptional Child 


ROSE M. ROBINSON 
Division of Special Education 


Do you know’a child who needs special services or facil- 
ities? Perhaps you can help the exceptional child live a 
more normal classroom life if you know who he is, how 
he is different, and what you can do for him. 


CCORDING to estimates of the 

White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, each teacher in 
the United States who has thirty 
children in her classroom will find 
that three of them have impaired 
hearing, one has a speech defect, one 
is tubercular, two are subject to 
tuberculosis, two are cardiopathic, 12 
are undernourished, one to two are 
behavior problems, one is mentally 
handicapped, and six are “average” 
children. One out of every 30 teach- 
ers will have one blind child, one 
out of every ten will have one child 
with serious visual impairment, and 
one out of every four will have one 
crippled child. 

Dr. Elise Martens of the US. 
Office of Education reports the fol- 
lowing findings relative to mental 
deviations, on the basis of thirty 
children per classroom: One teacher 
out of every three has one genius 
and one feebleminded pupil. Each 
teacher will have two superior pupils, 
two dull pupils, six strong pupils, 
six weak pupils, and 15 average 
pupils. 

Children Are Different 


This helps us to recognize that 
no two. children are alike, and brings 
forcibly to the attention of teachers 
in Tennessee the necessity to adapt 
the educational program to the in- 
dividual differences of our children. 

Often these individual differences 
are extreme, while some are less 
severe and others are slight. Regard- 
less of degrees, differences call for 
an instructional program to take care 
of “exceptional children”—those who 
have different physical, mental, emo- 
tional or social characteristics. Such 
children may differ to such a degree 
that they require special services to 
develop to their greatest possibilities. 
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First we must accept the fact that 
exceptional children are children— 
although they have exceptional edu- 
cational needs. They may have 
seeing, hearing, or speech difficulties. 
They may be delicate children or 
those with lowered vitality. They 
may be mentally retarded or gifted, 
emotionally disturbed, or socially 
maladjusted. They may be crippled 
by cerebral palsy, infantile paralysis, 
arthritis, or any other crippling or 
health condition which makes a child 
different from the average child. 

The education of exceptional chil- 
dren, commonly referred to as special 
education, is a practical application 
of good educational procedures to 
meet the needs of every child. In 
many cases, it may involve some- 
thing in addition to the regular 
school curriculum. For the child, 
with his abilities and disabilities, de- 
termines the curriculum. 


Recognition Comes First 


Special education, then, is a part 
of the total twelve grade program. 
As we interpret this area of educa- 
tion as an integral part of the entire 
school day, we may ask ourselves, 
“What are we doing to meet these 
special problems and needs through 
special education means?” 

To recognize the problem of in- 
dividual differences is half the battle. 
Only recently have training courses 
in special education been carried on 
for classroom teachers. Only a small 
parcentage of classroom teachers 
have had specialized training in areas 
of special education. But this does 
not mean that school personnel can- 
not recognize and meet at least some 
of the needs of exceptional children 
in Tennessee schools. 

There are many resources—people, 
agencies, organizations, materials— 
which can help us recognize needs 


and plan to meet those needs. To 
know where to find this help is vital, 
especially in special education. It is 
not to be expected, of course, that 
every teacher can meet or help to 
meet all needs of all the exceptional 
children in her class. Tennessee does 
not now have trained personnel or 
facilities for a total care program in 
special education, but there are serv- 
ices available in the areas of speech, 
hearing, sight, and crippled. 


Agencies Can Help 


The whole program of special edu- 
cation is based on medical care. The 
teacher who uses the Classroom 
Worksheet (Form 415, secured from 
your local health department) has 
an excellent opportunity not only of 
finding deviations among her pupils, 
but of playing a major and signifi- 
cant role in the procedures of 
treatment, care and education—daily 
education in the classroom or school 
situation. Medical care or treatment 
may come from either the private 
physician or specialist (as eye or 
ear examinations) or from public 
health personnel (as physical exam- 
inations and X-rays). 

For partially seeing children, clear 
type books are available if recom- 
mended by a private physician or 
the local welfare department. Your 
local superintendent has information 
on how to secure these books for 
eligible partially seeing pupils. The 
sight conservation service in your 
local department of public welfare 
can help you with medically indigent, 
partially seeing children. 

If you suspect or detect speech 
difficulties in your class, call on your 
local, regional, or state department 
of education for direct aid or for 
help in determining the steps neces- 
sary to meet the need. 


Make the Most of Ability 


The child with suspected or defi- 
nite hearing loss may be your 
so-called behavior problem. Determ- 
ine the cause of the difficulty through 
parents, specialists, health and edu- 
cation personnel, and then follow 
through with their recommendations 
for pleasant and satisfactory learning 
results. After proper care, you may 
wonder why you ever thought the 
child was a behavior problem. 

The crippled child, or the one with 
health problems, may be unable to 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OCAL school boards are dis- 
L tinctly an American invention, 
and are a very real factor in our 

rocess of democratic government. 
While constituted under state law, 
boards are nevertheless selected lo- 
cally and function directly in the in- 
terests of their home communities. 
Through them the public school 
more closely reflects the immediate 
will of the people than does any 
other element of government. That 
such a condition exists in the field of 
universal public education is at once 
the safeguard of our democratic way 
of life and the greatest insurance we 
have for its perpetuation. 

With a few inevitable exceptions, 
members of school boards the nation 
over represent the highest type of 
citizen. It is a distinction for any 
man or woman to be chosen by his 
fellow citizens to direct the affairs of 
the public schools. Qualities of per- 
sonal integrity, achievement of suc- 
cess in life, leadership in the commu- 
nity, faith in the American system of 





The Significance ot 
School Board Associations 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE, Secretary, N.S.B.A. 


and 
W. A. SHANNON, Secretary, T.S.B.A. 


taining human beings, and effectively 
as citizens of their country and of 
the world. 

Only by a free exchange of ideas 
and ideals can the community be led 
to expect and realize the most from 
its schools, and the schools, in turn, 
be made to reflect fully the desires of 
the community for the children who 
represent its future. In such an ex- 
change, the school board is or should 
be the catalytic factor which pro- 
motes prompt and complete coopera- 
tion. 

By the very nature of its responsi- 
bilities, a local school board is prone 
to operate much unto itself. But 


The presence of several hundred members of boards of 
education has been called the most important develop- 


ment of the 1950 A.A.S.A. 


significance? 


education, and devotion to public 
service are among the requirement 
sought in nominees for the school 
board. Ordinarily no remuneration 
is received or expected by school 
board members beyond actual ex- 
penses incurred by them. 


School Boards Are Unique 


The position of the school board 
in the community is unique. The 
board is composed entirely of lay 
persons but it establishes the poli- 
cies under which a professional staff 
operates the schools. The board is 
the connecting link between the peo- 
ple and the educational profession, 
and should be the most important 
agency for interpreting each to the 
other. 

On the one hand, the board of 
education must discover what the 
people desire and expect of their 
schools. On the other hand, from 
the school staff, it must learn what 
the school is prepared or could be 
prepared to offer that will best equip 
young people to live happily as in- 
dividuals, cooperatively as members 
of society, successfully as self-sus- 
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Convention. What was its 


leaders have pointed out that no 
board can render its best service in 
isolation. In proportion as the views 
of its members are extended, as they 
gain knowledge of how other boards 
have met and solved problems simi- 
lar to those with which they are con- 
fronted, as they secure statewide in- 
terpretations and advice on legal and 
other procedures, will they do a more 
effective job for their particular com- 
munity. 

To secure this extension of knowl- 
edge and understanding, associations 
of school boards have been formed 
in most of the states, and soon will 
be found in all. A few of them go 
back a good many years—Pennsyl- 
vania to 1896, New Jersey and Illi- 
nois to 1913, Kansas to 1918, Ne- 
braska and New York to 1919. But 
a great many of them have been or- 
ganized in the last ten or fifteen 
years, and only since the war have 
more than a half dozen attained any 
large measure of accomplishment 
and influence. 

In 1939, fifty-two Public School 
Board Members from over the state 
of Tennessee met in Nashville at the 





invitation of Mr. George Cate, a 
member of the Nashville City Board. 
During this meeting the Tennessee 
Association of Public School Board 
Members was organized. Dr. H. E. 
Christenberry, of the Knoxville City 
Board, was elected the first president. 


During the next ten years the As- 
sociation weathered the storms of 
depression, World War II and the 
many difficulties faced by any new 
organization. Through the coura- 
geous and unselfish efforts of Mrs. 
W. W. Harlin of Franklin, Mr. F. H. 
Trotter of Chattanooga, Mrs. Delbert 
Mann of Nashville, Dr. John A. 
Thackston of Knoxville and a host of 
other board members the Association 
has continued to function. 


Through the efforts of the officials 
of the School Boards AsssGation and 
Commissioner of Education J. M. 
Smith, and due to the generosity of 
Governor Gordon Browning, a Divi- 
sion of School Board Members was 
established in the State Department 
of Education in 1949 and W. A. 
Shannon, superintendent of Robert- 
son County Schools, became the 
head of thjs Division and the execu- 
tive secre of the Tennessee 
School Boards Association. 


The Tennessee School Boards As- 
sociation has accepted a number ‘of 
functions to carry out. It is to de- 
velop a publication to keep the mem- 
bership in close touch with local, 
state and national boards. It will 
conduct a state convention annually, 
securing national speakers to inform 
the membership of activities associ- 
ated with schools. 


District meetings are planned an- 
nually, of the work-shop type, where 
board members will meet to discuss 
problems, exchange ideas, learn of 
successful practices for school boards 
and make future plans. 


Advice on legal procedures is pro- 
vided to those boards which request 


(Continued on page 42) 































THE CITY OF KNOX VILLE 
Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The attainment of truth is through education and 
through education come strong free peoples prepared for 


a more abundant life. 


To you, our friends and neighbors of the East Tennes- 
see Education Association, we say ““howdy” and extend a 


warm and cordial welcome to each of you. 


The “‘Key’”’ is yours—enjoy yourself while our guests. 
Sincerely, 


James W. Elmore, Jr. 


Mayor 


CITY COUNCIL 


Lowell R. Blanchard Purn Hutchison 
Max Friedman John T. O’Connor 
Milton E. Roberts U. G. Turner 


Cas Walker 
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PROGRAM 


East Tennessee Education Association 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium, Knoxville, 
October 26, 27, 1950 


Better Citizens Through Better Teaching 


Thursday, October 26, 7:15 p.m. 
Presiding: PREsmENT Franx P. Situ, Decatur 
7:15 Concert: Central High School Concert Band, Fountain City; 
Mr. Odell Willis, conductor 
7:40 The National Anthem: led by Mr. Edward Hamilton, Knox- 
ville City Schools, accompanied by the Central High 
School Concert Band 
Pledge of Allegiance to the American Flag: led by Scout 
Executive Orton Duggan 
Invocation: Dr. Harry Cooke, Pastor, First Christian Church, 
Knoxville 
7:45 A Welcome to the Campus: Dr. C. E. Brehm, President 
of the University of Tennessee 
7:50 E. T. E. A. President’s Message: Mr. Frank P. Smith 
7:55 Regular Business Session 
Nomination of officers for 1950-51 
President 
Vice-President 
Member of the Executive Committee from Upper East 
Tennessee (term 1950-53) 
Appointment of special committees 
Other business 
8:10 Announcements by the Executive Secretary 
Introduction of platform guests by Vice-President 
8:15 Greetings from the State Department of Education: Mr. 
J. A. Barksdale, Commissioner of Education 
Address: Honorable Gordon Browning, Governor of Ten- 
nessee 
8:45 How to Absolve Oneself from Sense of Guilt: Dr. T. V. 
Smith, Maxwell Professor of Citizenship and Philosophy, 
Syracuse University 
9:30 Adjournment 
Platform Guests: E. T. E. A. Officials, E. T. E. A. Executive Com- 
mittee Members, Members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Scout Executive Orton L. Duggan. 
Platform guests are requested to come to the platform as 
soon as the concert is finished. 


Friday, October 27, 10:25 a.m. 
Presiding: PresmeNT FRANK P. Smrru 
10:30 Audience Singing of America, led by Mr. Edward H. Ham- 
ilton; accompanist, Mrs. Justine McTeer 
Invocation: Dr. Ewell K. Reagin, Pastor, First Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville 
10:40 Introduction of platform guests by Vice-President 
10:45 Forward with Work of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion: Mr. Frank Bass, Executive Secretary who will in- 
troduce TEA President, Mr. Hugh Waters 
11:05 Presentation of Certificates of Distinction to Cooke County, 
Union County, and Oneida 
Presentation of nominees for E. T. E. A. Officers, 1950-51 
11:10 Greetings from the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: Mrs. W. M. McCallum, President 
11:20 Special Music: Margaret Sullenburger, Soprano; Sam Scar- 
brough, Tenor; Justine McTeer, Accompanist 
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11:30 Midpoint—A Challenge to Education: Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 
: General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
12:10 Adjournment 
Platform Guests: East Tennessee City and County Superintendents; 
Presidents of local teacher associations; E. T. E. A. Nomi- 
nees for Officers, 1950-51; T.E.A. staff 


Friday, October 27, 7:15 p.m. 
Presiding: Mr. Exvin Bryant, Knorville 
7:15 Invocation: Rev. James R. Smith, Pastor, Graystone Pres- 
byterian Church, Knoxville 
7:20 Presentation of the Program: Vice President Elvin Bryant 
7:25 All East Tennesee Chorus: conducted by Dr. David Foltz, 
Associate Professor of Music, University of Nebraska 
All East Tennesee Orchestra: conducted by Dr. Irving 
Cheyette, Professor and Head of the Music Education 
Program, Syracuse University 
8:40 Business Session 
Reports 
Necrology Committee, Mrs. Ross Powers, chairman 
Resolutions Committee, Mr. Wilson New, chairman 
Treasurer, Mr. John S. Humphreys ~ 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Mack P. Davis 
Election Committee, Mr. Paul P. Cate, chairman 
Installation of Officers by member of the Executive Com- 
mittee 
9:00 Adjournment of the Forty-sixth Annual Session of the East 
Tennessee Education Association 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 
Luncheons will be on Friday, October 27, with the exception of 

the Elementary Supervisors which will be Thursday, October 26. 

A. C. E. anp INTERMEDIATE: Tyson Junior High School. Reserva- 
tions should be made to Miss Pearle McCracken, Belle Morris 
School, Knoxville. 

AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, AND HoME ECONOMICS: 
Bearden High School. Make reservations with Mr. L. A. 
Carpenter, District Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, Knox- 
ville. 

Art Epvucation: Park Junior High School. Make reservations to 
Miss Floride Stoddard, Christenberry Junior High School, 
Knoxville. 

Brste: Room 2, S & W Cafeteria. No reservations necessary. 

Business EpucaTion: Room 5, S & W Cafeteria. Make reserva- 
tions to Mrs. Ruth O’Steen, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

CoLLEGE, EDUCATION AND PsyCHOLOGY, AND ADMINISTRATORS: 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria. Make reservations to Mack 
P. Davis, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City. 

Deans OF WOMEN AND Girts: Faculty Club, 1600 Melrose. Make 
reservations to Miss Gladys Beach, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

ELEMENTARY ScHoot Principats: Regas Restaurant, N. Gay 
Street. Make reservations to J. E. Brown, 3109 Berkley Drive, 
Chattanooga 5. 

ELEMENTARY SuPERvisors: Room 5, S & W Cafeteria. Make res- 
ervations to Miss Margaret Ladd, Supervisor, Jefferson County 
Schools, Dandridge. 
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To the | bal h ers of East '‘Sennessee 


* * * The Knox County Teachers League recommends to you the 


Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of The Tennessee 


Teacher. 


We welcome you to Knoxville and Knox County at all times and 


trust that your visit here will always be both pleasant and profit- 


able. 


~The Knox County Teachers League 


B. H. UNDERWOOD, President 












































E.T.E.A. 


Welcome Teachers! 
Do Your Christmas Shopping Now! 


Use George’s convenient A small down payment 
R.M.P. holds your purchase 
(Reserve Merchandise Plan)! til Christmas 


Use your’ chargaplate 
in both George’s Main 


Store and Home Center! 





Your friendly Knoxville Store 
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EXCEPTIONAL CuiLp: Andrew Johnson Hotel. 
to Miss Agnes L. Rogers, 817 Fifteenth Street, Knoxville. 


Latin AND Mopern Lancuaces: Highlands Grill. Make reserva- 


tions to Mr. Robert Avrett, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Lrsrarians: S & W Cafeteria. 


Breakfasts 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: S & W Cafeteria, Friday, 9:45 a.m. 
Make reservations to Mrs. Helen Hopper, Etowah. 

Peasopy ALUMNI: Farragut Hotel, Friday, 7:30 a.m. Make res- 
ervations to Mr. W. C. Morrison, Jonesboro. 

Detta Kappa Gamma: S & W Cafeteria, Friday, 7:15 a.m. Make 
reservations to Miss Alyse Morton, Christenberry Junior High 
School, Knoxville. 


Dinner 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: University of Tennessee Cafeteria, 


Thursday, 6:00 p.m. Make reservations to Mr. C. D. Curtis, 
Maryville High School, Maryville. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 


T. V. Smitn, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt., L.L.D., has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Philos- 
ophy at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York, since 1927. He 
was director of Education, Allied 
Control Command, Italy, in 1944, 
and a member of the United States 
Education Missions to Japan. He 
is a member of the American 
Political Science Association, and 
has served six years in the Illinois 
Legislature. 

Dr. Smith is author of The 
Democratic Way of Life, Philosophers in Hades, Dis- 
cipline for Democracy, and Atomic Power and Moral 
Faith. He is the only educator to see military service 
in all three conquered territories—Italy, Japan and Ger- 
many. He will address the general session on Thurs- 
day evening, the Elementary Principals Section on Friday 
morning, and the Superintendents Section Friday noon. 





Davi Fo.tz, B.M., M.M., is Associate Professor of 
Music, University of Nebraska. He is conductor of the 
University choruses and the University Madrigal Singers, 
director of the University All-State Fine Arts Summer 
Course for High School Students, and conductor of the 


Make reservations 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It is very important that members of ETEA attending the 
convention contact the housing director, H. T. Ballard, 624 Lamar 
Street, Knoxville, as early as possible. The director and his com- 
mittee will make every effort to find comfortable and convenient 
quarters for all who make application to him. In order to make 
the spread of hotel services greater, it is suggested that groups of 
two, three or more arrange for rooms together. Make reservations 
at the earliest possible date. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBIT 


The state-wide exhibition of Related Arts and Crafts Depart- 
ment and Agriculture Extension will be open to the teachers from 
noon Thursday until noon Saturday. Hours are from 10 a.m. to 
9 p.M., with daily demonstrations in craft techniques. Exhibit in 
Craft House on corner of the Library lot, at 15th Street and White 
Avenue. 
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| Special Note to 
| 
We Hope You Enjoy Your Visit to Knoxville 


¢ ¢ 


Authorized Dealers in 
Textbooks Work Books School Supplies 
College Textbooks—New and Used 


KNOX COUNTY BOOK COMPANY 


711 South Gay Street Phone 4-2177 


* ¢ 


VOL BOOK EXCHANGE 


Phone 3-5024 





805 South Fifteenth Street 

















617 S$. GAY ST. 





SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Guaranteed Customer Satisfaction At 


S. B. NEWMAN & CO. 


PHONE 3-2107 
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Hnoxville Hotels Welcome 
Delegates of E. &T. rE A. 


A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of Our Fine Hotels 




















ANDREW JOHNSON ARNOLD COLONIAL 
E. B. BRASWELL, Manager CHAS. GILLESPIE, Manager CHARLES NEWSOM, Manager 


R. B. NEIGHBORS, Manager L. T. GRAY, Manager ROE CREASMAN, Manager 


KNOXVILLE HOTEL ASSOCATION | 
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SEARS 


ROEBUCK AND CO. 


FARRAGUT PARK ST. JAMES 
































Sears Extends to the 


Teachers of East Tennessee 


a most cordial 


Welcome to Knoxville 
May Your Stay in Our City Be Pleasant and Informative! 


Knoxville’s One-Stop 
Shopping Center 
1000 N. Central Avenue 
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St. Paul Methodist Church Choir in Lincoln. He has 
conducted music clinics and festivals throughout Ne- 
braska and in Iowa, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas. 
He directed the Iowa State Choral Festival in Des Moines 
in 1949 and the Tri-City Choral in Fort Dodge. Mr. 
Foltz will direct the All-East Tennessee Chorus on Friday 
evening. 

Gorpon Browninc, Governor of Tennessee, will ad- 
dress the Thursday evening general session. 

Heroitp C. Hunt, B.A., M.A., 
E.D., is General Superintendent 
of Schools in Chicago. He has 
served as superintendent in St. 
Johns schools, in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, in New Rochelle, New 
York, and in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. He was an instructor in 
the 1938 summer session at Co- 
lumbia University, is a life mem- 
ber of N.E.A., and a member of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Ameri- 
can Education Fellowship, and 
the Horace Mann League of 
America. Dr. Hunt will address the Friday morning 
general session, and the Friday morning session of the 
Superintendents Section. 





Invinc CHEYETTE is professor 
and head of the Music Education 
Program, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. He was in- 
strumental music supervisor in the 
Mount Vernon, New York, schools 
from 1930 to 1938, and has taught 
at the Horace Mann School and 
Lincoln School of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Boston Unviersity, College 
of New Rochelle (New York), 
New York University, Colorado 
State College of Education, and 
the Julliard School of Music. From 
1988 to 1948, he was director of 
the Music Education Department of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, where his department 
won national recognition for its work in teacher educa- 
tion in music. Mr. Cheyette will direct the All-East 
Tennessee Orchestra on Friday evening. 


C. E. Bren, President of the University of Tennessee, 
will bring greetings from the University on Thursday 
evening. 

J. A. BarxspaLe, Commissioner of Education, will bring 
greetings from the State Department of Education on 
Thursday evening. 

Mrs. W. M. McCatium, president, Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, will speak to the Friday morn- 
ing general session. 


_Hucu Waters, president, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, will speak to the Friday morning general session. 
Frank E. Bass, executive secretary, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association, will speak to the Friday morning gen- 
eral session. 
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Whkome ETEA. 


YOUR KNOXVILLE J. C. PENNEY STORE 
AGAIN WELCOMES YOU, E.T.E.A. AND 
AGAIN WE CONGRATULATE YOU AND 
THANK YOU FOR THE WONDERFUL SERV- 
ICE YOU ARE RENDERING TO OUR TEN- 
NESSEE YOUTH. TO YOU WHO GIVE 
KNOWLEDGE, BUILD STRONG CHARAC- 
TERS WE PLEDGE OUR SUPPORT. 


YOU ARE ALWAYS WELCOME AT 
PENNEY'S . . . AND WE SHALL STRIVE TO 
SERVE YOU EFFICIENTLY AND COUR- 
TEOUSLY. THIS YEAR WE'RE SAYING "IT'S 
PENNEY'S FOR EVERYTHING FOR BACK-TO- 
SCHOOL AT DOWN-TO-EARTH PRICES" 
AND WE MEAN EVERYTHING FOR TEACHER, 
TOO! 


Operating Over 1600 Stores 
Throughout the Nation 


AT PENNEY'S . . . 














* 
Gifts for Every Occasion 
* 


We Invite: You in 








In Knoxville 
504 8. Gay St. ae In Oak Ridge 
Gast * Jackson Square 


Convenient Credit Terms 
































IraLo L. pEFRANcEsCcO, B.S., M.S., Ed.D., is director of 
Art Education at the State Teachers College in Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. He is editor of Art Education, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Art Education Association, and 
author of The Education of the Art Teacher and Super- 
visor and Design Motifs of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
Dr. de Francesco will speak to the Art Education Section. 


Davw Lioyp DeJarnette is Curator of the American 
Museum of Atomic Energy at Oak Ridge. He served as 
Museum Assistant, Assistant Curator and Curator of the 
Alabama Museum of Natural History from 1929 to 1949 
except for a leave of absence in 1936-37 to serve as As- 
sistant Archaeologist with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in charge of Archaeological Investigations in Wheeler, 
Pickwick and Guntersville Dam Reservoir areas. He is 
author or co-author of several museum papers and re- 
ports. He will speak to the Science Section. 








Raymonp E. Kirk, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., is head of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. He has been instructor in chemistry at Iowa State 
College, professor of chemistry and head of the depari- 
ment at Montana State College. Since 1944, he has been 
Dean of the Graduate School at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. He will speak to the Science Section. 


Mrs. Ata Lea, of the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington, will address the Home Economics Section. 


Rosert C. McQuiixin, B.A., D.D., Ph.D., is president 
of Columbia Bible College, in Columbia, South Carolina. 
He is a former associate editor of the Sunday School 
Times and executive secretary of the Victorious Life 
Conference. He is founder and president of Ben Lippen 
School. Dr. McQuilken will speak to the Bible Section. 
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ONE OF THE SOUTH 





Were looking forward 


And we hope you will come in to see us while you are in Knoxville! 
Miller’s offers you the advantage of a “complete” store (six big shop- 


under one roof) with wide selection and right prices. 


We have a complete line of fall fashions for your selection . 
the services to make your shopping pleasant! You'll find a convenient 
checkroom Downstairs . . . the comfortable Ladies’ Lounge on the Bal- 
- and delicious food in the Grill, Downstairs. 


account, if you like . . . Miller’s delivers free within 150 miles. 


.. and all 


Open a charge 
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MELvin G. Nypeccer, B.S., M.A., is a member of the 
faculty at Mississippi Southern College in Hattiesburg. 


He was the first siudent teacher exchange with Latin | 


America in 1937, and has been honored for his work in 
promoting better international relationships and under- 
standings between North and South America. He is im- 
mediate past president of the Mississippi Modern Lan- 
guage Association and has organized tours to the Univer- 
sity ot San Marcos, Lima, Peru. Mr. Nydegger will speak 
to the Modern Languages Section. 


Georce P. Deyor, B.S., M.A., 
Ph.D., is professor of Agricultural 
Education at the University of 
Illinois. 

He has been teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in Iowa, and 
teacher of education in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Illinois. 

Dr. DeYoe is Chairman of the 
A.V.A. committee on Agricultural 
Education Policy and Standards, 
and chairman of the A.V.A. Re- 
search committee for Agricultural 
Education. He will speak to the 
Agriculture Section. 


Auice Mret, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., 
is associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. She is author of Democ- 
racy in School Administration with 
G. R. Koopman and Paul Misner, 
and Changing the Curriculum, A 
Social Process. 

Dr. Miel is chairman of the edi- 
torial board for the Association for 
Childhood Education Interna- 
tional and a member of the Puerto 
Rican Survey staff. She will ad- 
dress the Association for Child- 
hood Education and the Elemen- 
tary Supervisors Section. 


Mrs. Kate HrEvNER MUELLER, 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., is associate pro- 
fessor of education at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Dr. 
Mueller was Dean of Women at 
Indiana University from 1938 to 
1946. She has served as chairman 
of the Indiana University Com- 
mittee on Women’s Education, 
chairman of the Panhellenic Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, and is author 
of An Outline of Psychology and 
Counseling for Mental Health. Dr. 
Mueller will speak to the Deans of 
Women and Girls. 





Witrrep J. O’Suuuivan, A.B., M.B.A., is manager of 
the Hourly Personnel Department of the Ford Motor 
Company in Dearborn, Michigan. Mr. O’Sullivan served 
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Bread At Its Best 





BROWN GREER & CO., INC., KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. 


BRISTOL, TENN.—HIGH POINT, N. C.— 


























LONDON, KY. 

DEPENDABLE 

Since 

1912 

® 
HEEDER 
CHEVROLET 
312-322 State St. 
Knoxville Phone 2-5103 























MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 
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CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 








Travel by Bus to E.T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


Frequent, Dependable Service 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue Knoxville, Tennessee 

















Compliments of 
S. H. Kress & Co. 
5-10-25c Stores 


in 


Tennessee 











The knoxville Journal 


Published Every Morning 
Established 1839 


Knoxville 1, Tennessee 


ROY N. LOTSPEICH 


President and Publisher 

















TWO FINE FOODS! 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


2217 Broadway N. E. 
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Phone 4-2571 
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as a teacher and coach in the Chicago high school system 
before the war. During World War II he was assigned 
to the Adjutant General's Department, Army Air Forces, 
as Personnel Staff Officer. He served a two year tour of 
duty in the European Theater of Operations with Tactical 
Air Forces. He will speak to the Industrial Education 
Section. 


Jesse Stuart, A.B., M.A, 

D.Litt., of Riverton, Kentucky, 

spent eleven years in school work 

going from teacher of a one room 

school to superintendent of city 

and county schools. He received 

a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1937. 

One of his novels, Taps for Pri- 

vate Tussie, was a Book-of-the- 

Month Club selection, while an- 

other, The Thread That Runs So 

True, was selected by the N.E.A. 

as the best book of 1949. In 1942, 

Mr. Stuart was awarded the Acad- 

emy of Arts and Science Award 

for the short story. He will address the English and the 
College, Education and Psychology Sections. 


KATHERINE ANNE OMMANNEY, 
B.A., M.A., teaches speech and 
drama at Maunolu Community 
College, Maui, Hawaii. She is 
author of The Stage and the 
School, and for twenty-five years 
was director of drama and speech 
at North High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Miss Ommanney is a profes- 
sional lecturer, radio artist, writer 
and dramatic director. She has 
studied drama on all the conti- 
nents of the world. She will speak 
to the Dramatics Section. 


Henry V. Porter, B.E., M.A., is secretary-treasurer of 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations, Chicago. He has served as physical train- 
ing and athletic director, high school principal, city su- 
perintendent, instructor in teachers college, and as As- 
sistant Manager of the Illinois High School Athletic As- 
sociation. He is the author of athletic articles, pamphlets 
and books, and*once was Managing Editor of the Illinois 
Athlete. He has helped recodify the basketball, baseball 
and track rules, and pioneered the movement which re- 
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Welcome E.T.E.A. 


Enjoy your Meals 
at 
One of the South's Oldest and Finest 


Hegas 
Hestaurant 


Let us Accommodate Your Luncheons 


Corner Gay and Magnolia Free Parking 











The Best of Everything to Build With 


Cockrum Lumber Co., Inc. 


"The Old Reliable" 
Materials for 
INDUSTRIAL AND RESIDENTIAL BUILDERS 


See your contractor—Have him see us for 
Lumber—Roofing—Building Materials 
Paints—Insulation 


9th Ave. and Southern Ry. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Phone 2-413! 
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For Banquets and Parties contact Miss B. J. Hardy, 2-6151 


CAFETERIA — RESTAURANT 


2500 N. CENTRAL AVI 


ON AY/iTHWAY 245-4 





Continuous Service 


from 
10:45 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 





Two 
Convenient 
Locations 


At both Brown's Cafeteria 
food before selecting your meals. 
best places welcome the Tennessee Teachers. 


Continuous Service 
from 
6:00 A. M. to 1:00 A. M. 
you see all the 
Knoxville's two 


Lines 
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Compliments of 


COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE 9, TENNESSEE 








PATRONIZE 


Members of the This emblem 
assures you of 
the best in floral 


artistry and 


sed lorisy Ss, 


fh’ 


personalized service. 





Patronize your 
favorite member. 











sulted in reduction in the size of basketballs and footballs 
to fit the players’ hands. Mr. Porter will speak to the 
Athletic Section. 


Jean C. Roos is Supervisor of the Youth Department of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library. She organized the 
Stevenson Room for Young People in the Library, the 
first room with special book collections and trained staff 
for high school age youngsters in the country. She has 
developed specialized service for youth and works with 
all youth serving agencies. She will speak to the Libra- 
rians Section. 


Hosart RyLanp, who holds the Doctorat de ’Univer- 
site from the University of Aix-Marseille, is head of the 
Department of Romance Languages at the University of 
Kentucky. He is author of Francois Fabie, Regionaliste 
(in French), Contract Bridge (in Spanish), The Sources 
of the Play Cyrano de Bergerac, Prof and Easy, and editor 
of Les Confidence d' Arsene Lupin. He will speak to the 
Modern Languages Section. 


Frank S. Starrorp, B.S., M.S., Pe Dir., Pe D., is a spe- 
cialist with the U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 
He taught in the Indiana public schools and has directed 
numerous national and regional conferences and work- 
shops. He is a member of the National Committee on 
Pan American Physical Education. Mr. Stafford will 
speak to the Health Education Section. 








Clark Bros. Piano Co. 


Steinway °* Kimball 
Wurlitzer 


PIANOS 


706 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 
2-3533 





MANN 


Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





























It's Work—Why Drive? 
Ride KTL Buses 


and Save 
Regular schedules operated between U.T. and 


up-town 


Knoxville Transit Lines 





HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSN. 


Insured Savings 
21/>% Current Rate 


507-509 Market Street 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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TOP OFFICIALS AT NEA CONVENTION 


Miss Corma Mowrey, president of 
the National Education Association, 
is shown here with G. H. Waters, 
president of the TEA, F. E. Bass, ex- 
ecutive secretary of TEA, and A. D. 
Holt, immediate past president of 
NEA and State NEA Director for 
Tennessee. 

As president of the national pro- 
fessional organization of teachers, 
Miss Mowrey has this message for 
her fellow-teachers: 

“You have bestowed upon me a 
high honor in electing me to the 
presidency of the National Education 
Association—an honor which I feel 
very humble in accepting, but one 





which I accept with a deep sense of 
responsibility. 


“Education, as never before, must 
play a vital role in solving the many 
problems which face our complex 
world. We as teachers must realize 
our individual responsibility in our 
classrooms as we teach youth, at- 
tempting to reach their minds and 
hearts. In addition, we must also 
realize that only through our united 
efforts at the local, state and national 
level can we provide the strength 
and leadership needed if education 
makes its maximum contribution 
toward peace, freedom, security and 
international understanding.” 








The Hope Brothers 
Company 
“Knoxville's Oldest Jewelers” 


DIAMONDS — WATCHES 
SILVERWARE 


613 Market Street Phone 2-5178 








TEACHERS 


Welcome to Our Store 


ALL-WOOL SUITS 
29.50 and 32.50 


GABARDINE TOP COATS 
29.50 and 32.50 


GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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WELCOME 


TO 
KNOXVILLE 


We, of the News-Sentinel 
are happy to have you with 


us . 7. . 


and 


May we suggest that you 
take advantage of the fine 


values offered by the mer- 


chants of Knoxville during 


your stay. 


You will find them in the 


pages of ... 


THE KNOXVILLE 
NEWS—SENTINEL 

















GET THE NATURAL 
VITAMINS 


Drink 


iy ; 


California Orange 
Take Home A Carton 


Nesbitt Bottling Co., Inc. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 











Meri la 


BREAD CAKE 


American Bakeries 
Company 


1212 North Central Avenue 
Dial 4-363! 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











Cof in 


SHOE COMPANY 
310 W. Clinch 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


$6.95 TO $16.95 
The Shoe for the Individual 











Compliments of 


Cb 


ICE CREAM CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














Beeler's Bootery 
312 W. Clinch Ave. 


"Fine Shoes for Women" 














ae ee RAS Vow 
Dorothea Pellett 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
classroom-tested, and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are unable 
to locate, a note to THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER will be forwarded to the pro- 
ducers. 
Our Livinc DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 

DENCE 
18 min., color also, Coronet 

“The News” editor gives new meaning 
to the symbolism of the annual Fourth 
of July parade when he visits a typical 
American family. Gray-haired Father, an 
immigrant, tells what the Declaration 
means to him, as do in turn his American- 
born children: a teacher daughter, and 
two sons who marched in the parade— 
one a college-trained ambitious business 
man, the other who wants to be the best 
mechanic in town. Protection of freedom, 
equality of opportunity, rights and duties, 
pursuit of happiness, become forces real 
in life today, .as the Declaration is ex- 
plained. All youths and adults should 
study this vital picture. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCES IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
10 min., color also, Coronet 
Here’s history with meaning! Looking 
back from today’s American ideas, ideals, 
language, names, political and social cus- 
toms, architecture and home furnishings, 
we see their origin in our English heritage. 
Relationships are made vivid by pictures 
here and in England, in reconstructed 
Salem and Williamsburg, telling the story 
visually and well. A fortunate “find” for 
general information and social studies 
groups. 
PamiTIvE ART IN HAITI 
10 min. color, Encyclopedia Britannica 


| Films 


Shows encouragement of painting and 
sculpture by native artists as conducted 
at the Art Center, bringing United States 
and European admiration and patronage. 
Influence of Haitian contrasting cultures 
and the varied modes of living are re- 
flected in the art, giving insight into 
social conditions. Native drums and chants 
give atmosphere as representative paintings 
are shown. 


PaInTING WitH SAND 
10 min. color, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films 

Sensitive presentation of the Navajo 
ceremonial and suggestion of the ancient 
symbolism and its social function, accom- 
pany the visual story as the medicine 
man and his helpers perform the healing 
ritual for the small lad. Rich colors of 
desert setting, of costume, and the au- 
thentic design of the painting give beauty 





When in Knoxville 
Be Sure to Visit 


mbals 


JEWELERS 
428 SOUTH GAY STREET 
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Knoxville Sporting Goods Co. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
We Specialize in All Sporting 

Equipment 


Telephone 3-2212 
710 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















LIVONA DAIRY 


Grade "A" Pasteurized 
Milk and Cream 
Strawberry Plains, Tenn. R. 2 


Phone 3-5256 














Order Christmas Cards 
with your name 
at 


McLean's Studio 


622 S. Gay Street 











Cowan and Louise Bishop 
Bishop's Sandwich Grill 
Plate Lunches 


Phone 2-9935 Broadway and Kenyon 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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BRADLEY'S 
327 W. Clinch Avenue 
Phone — Beauty Salon — 45483 


Hats Lingerie Sports Wear 
Coats Scarfs Corsets 
Skirts Dresses House Coats 
Hdkfs Coat Suits Sweaters 
Hose Blouses 
"Individual Styles" 
Visit Also 


BRADLEY'S SUBURBAN 
3603 Chapman Highway 
(Parking Space) 














CLARK AND JONES, INC. 
Everything Musical 


510 S. GAY ST. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














Knoxville’s only luggage shop Market at Clinch 


DUNLAP 


Trunk and Leather Shop 
Luggage and Ladies’ Hand Bags 
Gloves, Hose, Jewelry, Handkerchiefs. 
Scarves, Novelties 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














ELLIS & ERNEST 


DEPENDABLE DRUG STORES 





Compliments of 





1500 W. Cumberland Ave. 
REG. NO. 2888 PHONE 2-6103 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














BROWNE-L FASHION 
SHOP 


421 WEST CHURCH AVE. 
PAMELIA C. BROWN KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











FOUNTAIN CITY FLORIST 
102 Hotel Ave. 








Southern Dairies 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 




















Telephone 3-0707 
FURNITURE AND HOME OUTFITTERS 


HAUN & VASEY 


308-310 S. Gay Street Knoxville, Tenn. 
"Come in—We'll Trade” 
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appealing to art, anthropology, or social 
studies classes of any age. 
Home MANAGEMENT: Wuy BupGET 
10 min. Young America Films 

Fur coat for Betty, skates for Joe, a 
private plane for the banker, son’s college 
education for the laborer, come when a 
budget helps people buy what they really 
want. Emphasizes that a budget is a 
family affair, simple, elastic, realistic, and 
will work if you stick to it—for youth and 
adults. 
SPEECH: GESTURES 
10 min. Young America Films 

Contrasts two speakers using the same 
words, but with what a difference when 
one uses natural, descriptive gestures. 
Shows a good speaker seen as well as 
heard. If your listeners wish you or they 
were somewhere else this film is for you 
and your speech classes. ‘ 
Let's CatcH Fewer Cops 
10 min., color also, Coronet 

Finding fun in good health is illustrated 
as students explain colorful posters they’ve 
made. A look right into Billy’s head shows 
mouth, nose, and throat structure, and 
what happens if he has a cold. American 
Medical Association approval is given these 
rules to prevent colds and what to do if 
you fail to keep the rules. Excellent con- 
structive suggestions and apt handling in 
this film merit attention by parents, teach- 
ers, and health workers as well as by 
school youth. 
Ciay IN ACTION 
10 min. Encyclopedia Britannica Films 

Sculptor Arturo Fallico builds an arma- 
ture and models a head, showing his 
method of making a portrait in clay, build- 
ing planes and masses, smoothing features 
with his skilled thumb. For advanced art 
classes. 


PUPIL-EXCHANGE 
(Continued from page 13) 

concerned itself with what they had 
learned all year. The year’s work 
had been planned around homes— 
their own homes, insect and animal 
homes, and Indian homes. Their 
program, too, had an assortment of 
songs and poems scattered through 
it. 

When both rooms had performed, 
they exchanged gifts they had made 
at school, played games for a while, 
and the Decatur children returned 
home. 

One of the teachers said to Mrs. 
Smith, “I was as excited over the trip 
as the children. It was not only a 
joy to go, but I saw so many things 
that will help me in my work.” And 
the children said, “We are glad you 
came. We hope you will come again 
sometime.” 





SPENCE SHOE CO. 


430 South Gay Street 


We Shoe the Whole Family - 











Serving teachers for 34 years... 


THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 
BANK 


414 W. Clinch Ave. 
2706 Broadway, N. E. 
4815 Kingston Pike, N. W. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 











of 
Troutman Esso Servicenter 


1420 E. Magnolia at Winona 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


24 Hour Service 











Hamilton National Bank 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
CORNER GAY & CLINCH 
A safe place for your money 
WEST KNOXVILLE BRANCH 
Cumberland & 19th St. 
NORTH KNOXVILLE BRANCH 


Broadway & 5th Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 

















DEITCH‘S 
18-20 Market Square Knoxville, Tenn. 
Apparel for Men, Women and Children 


POPULAR PRICES! 





$1 














KNOXVILLE POULTRY 


AND EGG COMPANY 
121 W. Jackson Avenue 











MOSER'S CLOTHING STORE 
317 Wall Ave. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 











Rodgers and Co., Inc. 
Pontiac Cadillac 
W. Main at Henley St. 


Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 5-0322 














ROSE 


Ambulance Service 


1321 N. Broadway 
3-2121 








Todd & Armistead Co. 


Knoxville's Leading Prescription Store 
Market and Clinch ® Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dial 2-2131 








Underwood Clothing Co. 
Clothing for men and young 
men 

34 Market Square 


CURLEE CLOTHES 


Knoxville 











"VESTER IS BESTER" 


VESTER 
FLORISTS 


417 West Church Street 
Knoxville 42, Tennessee 


LYTHA VESTER Phone 4-9824 











Compliments of 
WEAVER'S 


RESTAURANT 
619 SOUTH GAY 











WOODRUFF’S 


Furniture—Hardware—Appliances 
Housewares—Toys 


Knoxville 











$2 











Weh the ACE 


MABEL KELLEY, Pres. 


School bells have called children 
and teachers together all over the 
state. There is no end to the many 
things we will endeavor to carry on 


for the benefit of Tennessee’s chil- | 


dren this school year. 


of each member of each local branch 


of A.C.E. keeping before her these | 


purposes of A.C.E.L: 

To work for the education and 
well-being of children; 

To promote desirable conditions, 
programs, and practices in the school, 
nursery through the elementary 


| grades; 


To raise the standard of prepara- 
tion and to encourage continued pro- 
fessional growth of teachers and 
leaders in this field; 

To bring into active cooperation all 
groups concerned with children in 


j These chil- | 
dren can be helped by united efforts 





the school, the home and the com- | 


munity; 
To inform the public of the needs 


of children and how the school pro- | 


gram must be adjusted to fit those 
needs. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that our organization is made up of 
voluntary membership. Its worth, 
value and effectiveness will grow as 
members accept their responsibilities 
and have a deep feeling of interest 
for children and their needs. We 
pledge our support to other educa- 
tional groups, and to the parents of 
our children we promise to work for 
better understanding and guidance 
for every child. 


Notes for Members 


We regret to announce the resigna- 
tion of Miss Blanche Bennett as 
A.C.E. editor for THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. Miss Bennett has accepted 
a position in Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. We are fortunate 
to have Miss Willa Sevley of 110 
Princeton Avenue, Oak Ridge, to fill 
this vacancy. 

All A.C.E. members are looking 
forward to the sectional meetings in 
Memphis on October 13, Nashville 
on October 20, and Knoxville on Oc- 
tober 27. These meetings offer ex- 
cellent opportunities for fellowship, 
for stimulating thinking, and for 
making plans for using the 1950-51 
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In Knoxville It's 
TILLER’S 
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Wolfe Dairies, Inc. 
“Farm Fresh Dairy Products" 
ASBURY ROAD, ROUTE 8 


Phone 3-3420 Knoxville, Tenn. 














GENTRY APOTHECARY 
Prescription Service 


2-2192 Knoxville 








Jennie’s © Flower » Shop « Inc. 
MARK WEBSTER, President 


415 W. Church Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
3-2412 














Velvet Step City Club 
HOGIN’S SHOE STORE 


515 Market Knoxville 











Lingerie Blouses 


CHRISTINE’S 
Sweaters and Skirts 
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Childhood Education theme, 
“Toward Maturity: A Mid-Century 
Challenge.” 

We are happy to announce the re- 
organization of the Cumberland 
County A.C.E. branch. Did you 
know that, according to the 1949-50 
report, Tennessee ties with Texas for 
first place in having most branches? 
Unless Texas has done something 
about it, Tennessee is now ahead. 
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Western Section 


PROGRAM 


Tennessee Education Association 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: Mr. Miron Hamuzron, President 


OE ead ST PORE PONE MONIT PRO Memphis State College 
MGC RUOR «8.5. cis. 2... shee The Reverend Morris Pepper 
Cumberland Presbyterian Headquarters 
bide s: MNOOD. ..5-ic.c0ciss.caokindcceae Mr. Milton Hamilton 
WORE oc. has RA ea Re ae ee Mr. John Farrar 


Announcement of Committees 
Platform Guests: City and County Superintendents of West Ten- 
nessee, Elementary Supervisors of West Tennessee. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, 10:30 a.m. 
North Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: Mr. Micron Hamitton, President 


NE OL Ra SER Dy RPS ORE TN oo ohe NP ee Memphis State College 
Presentation of the Secretary of the Tennessee Education 
ASN so .- acsissscsiisacdsovscacacnioctennticcemniestyneets Mr. Hugh Waters 
President, Tennessee Education Association 
Wane ooo hs hos sd ee ee Mr. Frank Bass 
Secretary, Tennessee Education Association 
I A oases te Gs Mr. Herold Benjamin 


Dean, College of Education, University of Maryland 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
Platform Guests: Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 
President and Executive Secretary of T. E. A., and Presidents of 
County Councils of the Parent-Teacher Associations in West 
Tennessee. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding: Mr. Mitton Hamiton, President 
Business Session 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Report of: 
Auditing Committee 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Necrology Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Election of Officers 
MOU 2a oe Rn a ergy co Ne a ee ee eo Mr. J. A. Barksdale 
Commissioner of Education 
Platform Guests: Administrative Council of T. E. A., Executive 
Committee of W. T. E. A., New Sectional Officers of the Associa- 
tion. 


CONCERT 
8:30 p.m. 
The Theatre of Angna Enters ................0.000000000 Miss Angna Enters 


OCTOBER, 1950 


MEMPHIS +- OCTOBER 12, 13, 1950 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, King Cotton Hotel, Military Ballroom 
Presiding: Mr. H. CLaup—E Moore 
Address: “Undated Ideas in Administration,” Dr. Harold Benjamin 
Dean, College of Education, University of Maryland 
Business Session 


Announcements 
Election of Officers 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Reception Room, Second Floor, Municipal 
Auditorium 
Address: Mr. Clifford D. Pierce 
Announcements: Mr. Horace Colvett 
Business Session 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


ART SESSION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 


Presiding: Miss DorotHy PiERCE 

Working Demonstration in Arts and Crafts: Miss Helen Hamilton, 
Miss Mary Rachel Morris, Miss Louise Moffett, Mr. George 
Piaggio, Miss Mertis Smith, and Mrs. Marianne Johnson 

Special Exhibit 

Business Session 

Adjournment 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Municipal Auditorium, West Committee Room 
No. 1 
Presiding: J. E. PinkERTON 
Invocation: James R. Stockard 
Business 
Our Challenge—‘50-51: Arthur Jones 
Group Discussion: Leader, Noel Siler 
Address: Judge Charles L. Watson, Memphis 


Luncheon, King Cotton Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon, Gayoso Hotel, Parlor C 
Presiding: Miss Vmcrn1a LEE JOHNSON 


Invocation: Mr. W. H. Milner 

Music 

Address: “Business Education in Operation,” Mr. E. C. Stimbert, 
Assistant Superintendent, Memphis City Schools 

Panel Discussion: “Teaching the Basic-Education Subjects” 

Business 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 








Memphis Hotel Association 


Hotel Adler Hotel George Vincent 
Hotel Ambassador Hotel King Cotton 
Hotel Chisca Hotel Parkview 
Hotel Claridge Hotel Peabody 

Hotel Gayoso Hotel Tennessee 


Hotel William Len 
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Diamonds « Silver « China « Watches « Gifts « 


The Brodnax Name on the Box 
Adds Much to the Value 
But Nothing to the Cost 


YOONAX 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., Main at Monroe, Memphis 
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ASSOCIATION OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon, King Cotton Hotel 
Presiding: Mrs. Rusy Wess Brooks 
Music: Memphis City Schools 
Address: Dr. Howard Lane, University of New York 
Business 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 209 
Presiding: Mrs. Frances M. JONES 
Addres.: “Latin as a Preparation for College,” Fordyce Mitchel, 
‘ rofessor of Latin, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


Business 


Election of Officers 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Thursday, 2:30 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding: Mrs. JOAN KEADLE 

Music 

Address: “The Importance of Understanding Children,” Dr. How- 
ard A. Lane, Professor of Education, New York University 

(An opportunity will be provided for teachers to write questions 
to be discussed by Dr. Lane in the Friday afternoon session. ) 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding: Mrs. JOAN KEADLE 

Music 

Address: “How to Study and Understand Children” by Dr. James 
L. Hymes, Professor of Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

(An opportunity will be given teachers to write questions for Dr. 
Hymes to discuss. ) 

Discussica of questions asked on Thursday: Dr. Lane 

Discussion of questions: Dr. Hymes 

Business 

Election of Officers 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL’S SECTION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 

Presiding: J. H. RocHELLE 

Evaluating the Elementary School: Dr. Harold Drummond, Co- 
ordinator, Southern Association Cooperative Study in Element- 
tary Education, Peabody College 

Discussion of “Program of Action for Tennessee Elementary School 
Principals” 

Business 

Election of Officers 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody 
Presiding: Miss TomMMYE RussELL 
Invocation: Dr. H. B. Evans 
Address: Mr. John Farrar 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Adjournment 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, 1:00 p.m. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody 
Presiding: Miss Frances Rast 
Address: “Visual Education: Educational, Spiritual, Recreational,” 
Miss Betty Crenshaw, formerly with Films Incorporated of 
Dallas and New York 
Business 


Election of Officers 
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Toof wishes Tennessee Teachers 
A Successful Convention 


Famous throughout the South for 


FINE WRITING PAPERS GREETING CARDS 
LEATHER GOODS OFFICE SUPPLIES 
PRINTING OFFICE FURNITURE BIBLES 


MEMPHIS 


195-203 MADISON MEMPHIS, TENN. 


S. C. TOOF & CO. 

















For Tennessee Teachers and Guests 


BIBLES 
DEVOTIONAL READING 
BIOGRAPHY 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
FICTION 
PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


VISUAL AID MACHINES 
SLIDES 
HANDWORK 
PICTURES 
GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
RECREATION PLANS 


(Mail Orders Filled) 


THE BAPTIST BOOK STORE 


24 North 2nd Street Memphis, Tenn. 


























Everything | 
ae Perel & Lowenstein — 


Enjoyment... 











Welcomes and 
Invites You... 


To visit this wonderful store, 
chockful of outstanding values in: 










































ae Watches Silver 
All public rooms, Diamonds China | 
many guest rooms l Gift 
Air Conditioned ms ” a ape | 
' uggage meras 
Scott J. Stewart + li ts 
MANAGING BIRECTOR Radios Elec. appliances 
Gighty Gonuing So World-Comens Orehecwres Typewriters and School Supplies | 
Hotel 1 C F Charge It—Take a Year to Pay | 
C PEREL & LOWENSTEIN | 
Semi Tan” “The Diamond Store of the South” | 
Want to See and 144 S. Main Street Memphis, Tenn. | 

















Do in Memphis 
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DANGER The South’s Finest--- 


Don't Gamble On One of America’s Best 


Your Children's Safety 
AIR CONDITIONED 


| | 


Safety and Service | 
The Two Important Things H lH Df f LY | 
| 


in School Buses 





The New Southern Superior Bus Factory will be ke | 
completed early next year. This means complete | | 
Factory Service for the World's Safest and Strong- | fl Dining & Dancing Nightly | 
est School Buses. | SKYWAY 
witha an a NATIONALLY KNOWN ORCHESTRAS | 
SUPERIOR COACH SALES ke 
327 Sterick Bldg. Phone 5-7893 
: | 
Memphis, Tennessee F. R. SCHUTT, Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room 

No. 1, Second Floor 

Presiding: BARKER HaRRIsON 

Election of Officers 

Field trip to Ford Plant 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, Hotel King Cotton 
Presiding: Miss ZuLa Mar Harris 
Current Books for Young People: Dr. William Ambrose Fitzgerald 
Director of Library School, George Peabody College 

A.L.A. Pre-Convention Conference: Miss Louise Meredith, Di- 

rector of School Libraries, Tennessee Department of Education 
Business 
Election of Officers 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, Claridge Hotel 
Presiding: Mrs. ANNIE Davipson 
Contributions from the Mathematics Institute: Miss Elsie Stone 
Instructor in Mathematics, East High School, Memphis 

Motivation in the Teaching of High School Algebra: Ralph T. 

Donnell, Professor of Mathematics, Union University, Jackson 
Business 
Election of Officers 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 214 
Presiding: Mrs. U. G. EMcEe 
Address: Dr. Jared Wenger, Southwestern University, Memphis 
Panel Discussion of Different Methods of Teaching Language: 
Modern Language Teachers 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


MUSIC SECTION 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
Catholic Club located at Third and Adams 
Business Meeting of West Tennessee Music Educators Association. 
Luncheon, Hotel Claridge, 12:45 p.m. 
Guest Speaker: Dr. John Paul Jones, Head of Music Department, 
Delta State Teachers College 


SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, Hotel King Cotton, East Room, 


10th Floor 
Presiding: C. H. McNEEs 
Cultural Values Sought Through Science: Dr. Peyton N. Rhodes, 
President, Southwestern University, Memphis 
Some Problems in Teaching Biology: Dr. A. S. Rudolph, Head, 
Biology Department, Memphis State College 
Round Table Discussion of Problems in Teaching Science in the 
High Schools: Led by Mr. E. C. Nemitz, Millington High School 
Business 
Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL’S SECTION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Reception Room, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Mr. J. P. SNmDER 
The Application of the Evaluative Criteria and Resulting Values: 
Dr. John L. Meadows, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke 
ville 
Business Session 
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Memphis Blue Print 
and Supply Co. 


Distributors of 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING SUPPLIES 


119 Madison Avenue Memphis, Tenn. 


Telephone 5-1731 


























THE NEW SEE AND SAY SERIES 
by Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The acknowledged leader in the field of pho- 
netics—the tried and true method of teaching 
reading through learning the sounds of the letters 
and the way to blend them into words. 


Three texts and three manuals for complete 
reading mastery in the first three grades. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Tennessee Representative: T. A. Passons, Sparta 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 
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It Pays to Play 
LAWSON—CAVETTE 
Sporting Goods Company 
"Everything in Sports" 
5-2725 


9 N. Third St. Memphis, Tenn. 











Britling Cafeterias 
155 Madison Ave. 75 Union Ave. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 











HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 
Luncheon, Gayoso Hotel 
Presiding: B. E. Futcuum 
Business Meeting 
Health and Physical Education in the Public Schools: Mr. C. C. 
Humphreys, Professor of Physical Education, Memphis State 
College 
Business Session conducted by Miss Elma Roane, Physical Educa- 
tion Department, Memphis State College 
Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Luncheon, Claridge Hotel, Rose Room 
Presiding: Mr. J. W. RicHARDSON 
Introduction of Speaker: Mr. Enoch L. Mitchell 
Address: “On the Trail of the Common Man,” 

Wiley, Professor of History, Emory University 

Election of Officers 
Business 
Adjournment 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon, Hotel Peabody, Room 200 
Presiding: Miss MiLpReD CHANDLER 
Remarks: Mr. J. E. Hogan 
Introduction of Guest Speaker: Mrs. Rose Robinson 
The Relation of Crippled Children’s Service to Special Education: 
Dr. Robert M. Foote, Medical Director, Crippled Children’s 
Service, State Department of Public Health, Nashville 
Findings of Children’s Commissicn: Mrs. Delbert Mann 
Business 
Election of Officers 


Dr. Bell Irwin 











790 on your dial 





In Memphis and the Midsouth 


The Stations MOST People Listen to MOST 


are ‘ 


WMC WMCF WMCT 


100 on your FM dial 


Television 
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Porters 











VISITING 





Farrar 


Benjamin 


Joun Farrar, graduate of Yale University, former 
editor of the Bookman and founder of Farrar and Rhine- 
hart, will address the first general session on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Farrar has taught at New York University 
and is a former director of the Bread Loaf Conference 
of Writing at Middlebury College, Vermont. Author 
of seven books, he is now teaching at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Haro_p BENJAMIN, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Maryland, will speak to the second general 
session. Dr. Benjamin served on the UNESCO Education 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1949, the War Department 
Education Commission to Japan in 1946, and the Con- 
stitutional Convention of UNESCO in London in 1945. 
His book, The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, is well known. 


ANGNA Enters, author of Lost Angel and Silly Girl, 
will give a program of art and music at the Friday 





Enters 


SPEAKERS 





Rhodes 


Wiley 


evening general session. Dancer, painter, motion pic- 
ture scenarist, playright, and author, she is known as 
“the First Mime of Our Day.” 

J. A. BarxspaLe, Commissioner of Education, will 
speak to the Friday evening general session. 

FRANK Bass, executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, will address the Friday morning 
meeting. 

Dr. Peyron N. Ruopes, president of Southwestern, 
will address the Science Section. 

Dr. Bett I. Witey, professor of history at Emory 
University and noted writer, will address the Social 
Studies Section. 

Dr. Howarp Lang, School of Education of New York 
University, will address the Elementary Education Sec- 
tion. 











Worsley Piano Co. 
KNABE 


Official Piano Metropolitan 6-318 


Order your corsages 
from 


Irhy-Harris Florists 
Peabody Hotel 


TODAY'S GREAT PIANO 
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8-3119 
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Cable 
Sterling MAAS. Cees “Choose Your Piano 
Connsonata Electronic SON as the Artists do" 
Minshall-Estey Organs 
Sheet Music and Teachers’ Antique and Fine Jewelry 
Supplies Antique and Unusual Silver Vengsaiiy, PIANO CO. 
71 Union Avenue 64 So. Second St. 8-48 12 
Memphis MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Memphis, Tenn. 
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KENON TAYLOR CO. 


Typewriters, Adding Machines 
Duplicators, Office Supplies 


8 No. Front Memphis, Tenn. 
Service Since 1909 











Claire's Beauty Salon 
Specializing in 
HAIR TINTING 

CALL 5-6536 126 MONROE AVE. 











MEDNIKOW JEWELRY CO. 
5 South Main Street 


In the Heart of Memphis 
Serving the Tri-States 
For nearly 60 years 
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Deaton Clothiers 
118 Madison 
Memphis 


Smart clothing, hats, and furnishings 


A fine store for men 


5-3040 











8-2121 


Yellow Cab 
Memphis 








Rhyme and Rhythm Make 





Sense 


NELL JACOBS 
Morrison School 


It would be impossible to put on paper the sheer joy that 
both children and teacher get from reading poetry to- 


gether. 
dren this pleasure. 


F children laugh and say, “Read 

it again,” or if their“eyes shine 
and they become suddenly as quiet 
as mice, poetry has taken hold of 
them. If, by way of a poem, they 
are carried out of themselves even 
momentarily, they come back hap- 
pier, warmer, and, perhaps, a bit 
wiser. 

With children, the success of a 
poem depends in part upon the way 
it is read or said, and in part upon 
the mood and the setting in which 
the poem is introduced. To help cre- 
ate the mood for poetry, the children 
should be encouraged to make them- 
selves as comfortable as possible. 
Some will like to sit at the reading 
table and relax. Some will want to 
move near the front of the room, or 
sit with another pupil with whom 
he may enjoy the poem. 


Familiar Things Are Popular 


In poetry, as in music, some chil- 
dren like certain selections better 
than others. I try to make this clear 
to my children so that they will not 
feel forced to approve of every poem 
they hear. Sometimes I read new 
poems twice or three times because 
children do not always know the 
first time they hear a poem if they 
like it or not. Many times I read 
the poem first for sound and move- 
ment, going back a second time to 
clear up obscurities. 

Children like the story in poetry, 
and we should search for fine narra- 
tive poetry for every age level. The 











Kenner - Smith Sporting Goods 
Company 
162 Madison 

Phone 37-162! 


Memphis, Tenn. 














And no teacher need deny herself or her chil- 


sensory content, too, is one of its 
strongest appeals. If they are familiar 
or understandable, the children re- 
spond with zest to words of seeing, 
smelling, feeling, hearing and tasting. 
Every child is entitled to some of 
these rich sensory experiences. 


Correlate Poetry 


I never use poetry as a reading 
exercise alone, but correlate it with 
other subjects. We have a poetry 
period in our schedule. Besides that, 
we use poetry in nature study and 
science about the change of seasons, 
weather, birds, insects, sun, moon 
and stars. In social..studies we use 
poems about the farm, boats, trains, 
buses, airplanes, colonial life and 
many other subjects. 

It is wise to correlate poetry with 
regular school subjects when you can 
do it legitimately. When you can't, 
you can still use poetry for contrast 
and enjoy the change. Some of the 
poems I have used very successfully 
are “A Story in the Snow,” Pearl 
Riggs Crouch; “Sunning,” James S. 
Tippett; “My Dog,” John Kendrick 
Bangs; “Conversation,” Anne Robin- 
son; “My Cat,” E. L. M. King. 

In science class we have used “The 
Caterpillar,” Christina Georgina Ros- 
setti; “Garden Things That Move,” 
Dorothy W. Baruch; “The Snail,” 
Grace Hazard Coukling; “Fat Old 
Toad,” James S. Tippett; “The Liz- 
ard,” E. L. M. King; “Poor Bumble- 
bee,” Adelyn Jackson Richards. 


Relax With Humor 


After I finish reading a poem, I 
watch for the children’s reactions, 
their questions and comments. 
Smiles, chuckles and laughter are 
recognizable tributes to the kind of 
humor they enjoy. And funny poems 
are sometimes good to begin with. 
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Overstimulated and keyed-up pupils 
will become quiet and will relax un- 
der the sheer magic of poetry. 

Some of the nonsense poems my 
fifth graders like are “Jonathan Bing,” 
Beatrice Curtis Brown; “Three Wise 
Old Women,” E. T. Cotbell; “The 
Strange Man”; “The Jumblies,” Ed- 
ward Lear; “The Duel,” Eugene 
Field; “The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter,” Lewis Carroll; “A Tragic Story,” 
Albert Von Chamisso. 

I also use choral reading with 
my children. This is one of the tests 
of their genuine liking for a poem 
—when they begin to say it with me. 
Sweet, light voices are one mark of 
good choral speaking. The voices 
should never become harsh or loud. 
Making group music with words is 
an exhilarating experience and is 
marked by the most intense enjoy- 
ment. 


The Spell Will Last 


When my children begin to bring 
in poems to read or to be read to 
the class, when they start putting 
them on the bulletin board, or even 
try to write verse themselves, then 
I know that these are tributes to the 
winning power of poetry. And it 
needn't stop with the fifth grade. 

Saying or reading poetry to chil- 
dren should continue all through 
their first twelve years. By that time 
they will have mastered the mechan- 
ics of reading for themselves; they 
will be steeped in poetry; and they 
will have the habit of saying it so 
well established that they will go 
right on reading and enjoying it by 
themselves. 

It is our responsibility as teachers 
to recognize the elements essential 
to good poetry and to be aware 
of what makes it difficult or attrac- 
tive to children. We can see how 
they respond joyously to the singing 
quality of verse: Children delight in 
thyme, rhythm, meter, alliteration— 
all that goes into the melody of verse. 
Our business is to savor this singing 
quality, too, and learn how to bring 
it out in reading. 

Children enjoy poetry through 
their ears rather than through their 
eyes. The teacher of poetry is the 
medium between great poets and 
children. Effective oral reading is her 
surest pathway, and the knowledge 
of poetry and children should enable 
her to follow it acceptably. 
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_ America is on the move toward the only destination that offers security 


for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 4% billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 
transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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SCHOOL BOARD 
(Continued from page 17) 


it. Avenues of research are devel- 
oped for the benefit of the members. 
Legislation on school matters is de- 
veloped through cooperative plan- 
ning. The Association hopes to se- 
cure state-wide cooperation in solv- 
ing all public school problems and 
bringing about general improvement 
in the public schools. 

Its major purpose is to assist local 
boards in improving their own effec- 
tiveness and, at the same time, have 
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WE SEE 

SUNSHINE AND RAIN 
THROUGH THE YEAR 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB a 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 


Activity Books 


Teacher's Manuals 


Represented by R. H. Barker 








Visit our booth at the E.T.E. Convention 
—October. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 











a voice in the development of educa- 
tional policies and programs which 
they have never had before and 
toward which they have much to 
contribute by the very nature of their 
responsibilities and experiences. 


Legislative Program 


The Association in annual conven- 
tion in January, 1950, adopted a 
number of resolutions which make 
up its legislative program. It en- 
dorsed a “teacher tenure bill that will 
be fair and just to the teacher and 
the child” and a bill to have the 
“T.S.B.A. recognized by the State 
Legislature and make it posible to 
pay membership dues to the T.S.B.A. 
from public county or city school 
funds.” 

Other resolutions called for a criti- 
cal re-examination of the traditional 
curriculum of the secondary school, 
for members to try to improve the 


teaching profession by encouraging 


potential candidates for teaching 
who would exemplify the high ideals 
so urgently needed, and for the de- 
velopment of an educational pro- 
gram involving cooperation of indus- 
try, governmental and welfare agen- 


| cies, landholders and the general 


public in the conservation of human 
and natural resources. 

It asked, by resolution, for more 
financial aid for transportation, for 
higher standards for school superin- 
tendents (a master’s degree based on 
five or more years of college work 
with a major in school administra- 
tion), for equalization of the pupil- 
teacher ratio in elementary and sec- 


| ondary schools, for organization of a 


| state-wide 


Educational Advisory 


| Council, for Federal aid to educa- 





tion, and for the State Board of Edu- 
cation to be empowered to develop 
the elementary school curriculum. 


The National Association 


Although it had been in existence 
for several years previous, not until 
1949 did the National School Boards 
Association begin to render any 
widespread service. In that year a 
national headquarters was _ estab- 
lished at 450 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, a full time Execu- 
tive Secretary assumed direction of 
the work, and the association was in- 
corporated. This process of vitaliza- 
tion of the N. S. B. A. was recognized 
as one of the ten outstanding educa- 
tional events of 1949. 


At its 1950 Annual Convention in 
February in Atlantic City, definite 
decisions were reached as to the or- 
ganization and support of the 
N. S. B. A. It was agreed that the 
National Association should be a 
federation of the state associations, 
and should not deal directly with 
local school boards. Since, as has 
already been pointed out, public 
education is a state function and 
varies in legal and administrative de- 
tails from state to state, obviously 
state associations are in a strategic 
position to serve local school boards 
to best advantage. But it is under- 
stood that by virtue of membership 
in its state association, and the mem- 
bership of the state association in the 
National, the local board is affiliated 
with both—with the one directly; 
with the other indirectly. 

The National School Boards Asso- 
ciation is taking an active interest in 
stimulating and assisting the 
strengthening of the state associa- 
tions. It is also cooperating with 
many organizations, both lay and 
professional, on the national level in 
a consideration of American public 
education and what must be done 
to make it most effective as the crea- 
tive instrument of our democracy. 


Our sights concerning public edu- 
cation need greatly to be lifted, and 
there are many encouraging signs 
that this is in process of realization. 
As a whole the teaching profession 
knows much better how to conduct 
the schools with greatest educational 
effectiveness than in most places it 
is permitted to do by reason of the 
support it receives. Lack of ade- 
quate provision over a long series of 
years and a tremendous rising flood 
of children almost ready to knock on 
the school house doors have finally 
accented the desperate shortage of 
qualified teachers, especially on the 
elementary level, the need for more 
classrooms and better equipment, 
and for many types of special serv- 
ices to individual children that we 
now know would be the best kind of 
investment in our future citizenry. 

One of the encouraging signs of 
better days ahead for our schools is 
the increasing vigor of associations of 
school boards and the cooperation 
and service they are rapidly learning 
to render not only to their own mem- 
bership, but to the educational pro- 
fession and to the country at large. 
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FRONT PAGE 
(Continued from page 15) 

“The student forgot his diplomacy 
and asked as his next question: “Do 
you think a good citizen should 
vote?’ The woman started getting 
angry and she wouldn't consider 
answering any more questions.” 


Authors Cooperate 

When the ninth grade started 
studying about personality develop- 
ment, they wanted to find out how 
certain famous men became what 
they were. Not content with all the 
library had to say on the subject, 
they wrote letters to people who 
were experts on the men. Two of 
them wanted to know why Henry 
Ford was Henry Ford—what experi- 
ences culminated in the personality 
that made the automobile synony- 
mous with his name. So they wrote 
Cy Caldwell in New York, who had 
written a book about Ford. The 
results were reported on the front 
page of the Oak Ridger: 

“They got an answer and.a book 
from the New York Public Library. 
Caldwell told the boys the facts of 


life without mincing words; “Henry’s | 


son Edsel was a nice weak man, 
afraid of his father, who overshad- 
owed him. He became president of 
Ford—but old Henry ran it until 
nearly the end. Stubborn old goat. 
Not as nice as I made him out to be 


—but that’s a book for boys and you — 


don’t tell all the truth. Henry had 
his bad points—he was an autocrat 
if there ever was one. His grandson, 
Henry II, is a good chap, clever, and 
more human.” 

Another student wrote Marquis 
James, an authority on Sam Houston, 
and received a letter about which 
the paper said: 

“This letter like all the rest 
shows they were personally pecked 
out on a typewriter by the author 
himself—not by a secretary. It is 
evident that the young Ridgers in- 
trigued their correspondents. James 
said to Eldon: ‘You wrote an inter- 
esting and unusual letter.’ 

“In a page and a half, single- 
spaced, he answered Eldon’s letter 
about Sam Houston. ‘No, I don’t 


think that a boy who is healthy 


family of musicians, I think he might 
have turned out lazy from a musi- 
cian’s point of view. 

“* Sam was born on a frontier farm 
in Tennessee, and you have to be 
pretty interested in farm work to 
care for the life. Sam wasn’t inter- 
ested in farm work. It wasn't the 
right environment for him. Who can 


Were not all born alike.” 


Others in the News 


This class was not the only one to 
make the news last year in Oak 
Ridge. A sampling of other headlines 
reveals that other classes did well 
along the public relations line, too. 

For instance, look at these head- 





physically and mentally is ever lazy, | 


provided his environment suits him. 
That is quite a proviso. Had Thomas 
A. Edison been brought up in a 
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say this was his fault or his family’s? lines: “Oak Ridge Class Works on 





New Horizons in Teaching 


y festions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 
so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 


This is a beautiful print job with excel- 
lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- 
cordion-folded pamphlet, 82x11 in. 
One of the innovations which makes 
everything so clear and easily grasped 
is the use of two different colored inks. 
For example, the Chairman and Sec- 
retary and what they do and say 
are alwaysin blue ink. Those who 
attend the meeting and what 
they do and say (make motions, 
vote, etc.) are always in brown ihk. 
The subjects taken up are: Order of 
Business, Handling of Main Motions, 
Amendments, Change Motions, Rules 
for Handling of Motions 
(Nominations, etc.), The 
Chairman, The Secretary, 
Writing the Minutes. 


Due to the difficulties that come 
up with each new group of 
youngsters trying to conduct a 
meeting properly, whether you 
are a teacher of the grades or 
of Junior and Senior High 
School you will probably be 
overjoyed to hear about 

this new aid. It is called “Parlia- 

mentary Procedure. How to con- 

duct a meeting: a pictorial pre- 

sentation of Roberts Rules of Order.” 


This simple, direct way of speedily 
cracking a rather hard old chestnut 
is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures 
projects of the Creative Graphics 
Department of the University of Den- 
ver, worked out in cooperation with 
the School of Speech. 


IF FURTHUR INTERESTED—the pamphlet, “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, 
described above, is 50¢. But to teachers now at 25¢, in classroom quantity 
if at least 25 in one order. Just write directly to the UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
PRESS, Denver 10, Colorado. 














Home from school—marking papers, reading 
or just catching up with odds and ends, 
enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 
chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 
delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 












History,” “Seventh Graders Will In- 
vade Town Council Meet Tonight,” 
“Six-Year Molar Receives Close At- 
tention at Ridge,” “Ninth Grade 
Turns Up Number of Artists,” “Oak 
Ridge Class Makes Statue of Liberty; 
Lights Up for 233 to Graduate Mon- 
day Night,” “Kids Really Turn Out 
For Highland View Bike School” 
and “Ridge Pupils Like Science; 
Hear Papas and Paint Ideas.” 

You see, teen-agers do make news 
if their teachers free them to explore 
this marvelous world of ours. Their 
parents learn about it if the teacher 
puts the news in the proper channels. 
And they learn, too—including the 
three R’s. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
(Continued from page 16) 


engage actively in the total school 
program. One with leg braces, for 
example, cannot take an active part 
in the supervised play period, but 
he may be the best score-keeper or 
team manager in the whole school. 
The right handed child wearing a 


right arm brace cannot do his written 


lessons, but he may be the leader 
in oral composition, in pronunciation 
of spelling words, in helping slow- 
reading groups, or acting as librarian. 
If he can participate, the crippled 
child will feel a responsibility for 
himself and to the group. He will 
know that he belongs to the group 
of which he is a part. 

Your partially seeing child may 
be your best listener. Maybe he is 
the one you can depend on to repeat 
words, English phrases, or history 
dates—and perhaps the children with 
the braces have read all this informa- 
tion to the child with visual diffi- 
culties. 

Use the Community 

School personnel alone cannot be 
expected to. meet all the needs of 
exceptional children. The community 
must work in close cooperation with 
the school—the parents, public and 
private agency personnel, church 
members, club members, all those 
who make up the school community. 

The local PTA should have a chair- 
man for exceptional children. This 
person can be your key member in 
helping you find community, local, 


regional, and state resource person- 
nel, agencies and organizations for 
help. Perhaps the PTA will include 
studies on local findings of excep- 
tional children in the school-com- 
munity program plans for the year. 

You and your community have 
access to pertinent information in the 
superintendent’s office concerning 
the findings of the physically handi- 
capped census. Perhaps you will be 
interested to know who these chil- 
dren are, how old they are, whether 
they are in school or not. Numbers 
of the pre-school-age children are 
potential cases for regular school. 
Maybe Tommy with the cardiac con- 
dition will be in your class next year. 
Are you familiarizing yourself with 
his limitations and potentialities, his 
abilities and disabilities? Are you 
making plans for him next year? 

Or perhaps Tommy the cardiac is 
in your class already. And maybe 
Jim, your bad boy on the back row 
would be a star arithmetic pupil if 
he were sitting on the front row. 
We must teach ourselves to observe 
more carefully, to find and follow 
through on cases. 














PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE ... 


by building your new 


schools with firesafe 


CONCRETE 


You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
signed, reinforced concrete building. It resists damage from 
fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 
the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
It is the safe, economical way to build. 


Recommend concrete for the new school 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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Now 7 New EBFilms 
on great men and women 
give America’s schools 


BASIC LIBRARY OF 


13 EBFims ON 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
and LITERATURE 


Earlier EBFilms on 
American Literature and History 


Christopher Columbus Benjamin Franklin 
Thomas Jefferson Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Washington Irving James Fenimore Cooper 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Your Local EBF Representative : 
CARL BROCKETT 
Box 1026 Nashville, Tennessee 
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A Fable for You 


NCE upon a time, the animals 
decided that they must do 
something heroic to meet the prob- 
lems of “a new world,” so they 
organized a school. They adopted 
an activity curriculum consisting of 


running, climbing, swimming, and | | 


playing, and to make it easier to 
administer, all the animals took all 
the subjects. 


The duck was excellent in swim- 
ming, better in fact than his instruc- 
tor and made passing grades in 
flying, but he was very poor in run- 
ning. Since he was slow in running, 
he had to stay after school and also 
drop swimming to practice running. 
This kept up until his web feet were 
badly worn, and he was only average 
in swimming. But average was 
accepted in school, so nobody wor- 
ried about that except the duck. 


The rabbit started at the top of 
the class in running, but had a 
nervous breakdown because of so 
much make-up in swimming. 


The squirrel was excellent in 
climbing, until he developed frus- 
tration in the flying class where his 
teacher made him start from the 
ground up instead of from the tree 
top down. He also developed charlie 
horses from over exertion, and then 
got “C” in climbing and “D” in 
running. 


The eagle was a problem child 
and was disciplined severely. In the 
climbing class he beat all others to 
the top of the tree, but insisted on 
using his own way to get there. 


At the end of the year, an ab- 
normal eel that could swim exceed- 
ingly well and also run, climb, and 
fly a little, had the highest average 
and was pronounced valedictorian 
as head of his class. 


The parents of the prairie dogs 
kept their children out of school and 
fought the tax levies for operation 
and buildings, because the adminis- 
tration would not add digging and 
burrowing to the curriculum. To 
comply with the law, they appren- 
ticed their children to a badger and 
later joined the groundhogs and 
gophers to start a private school. 
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The Check 
That Hits 
the Spot 


when trouble comes 


Here it is! I knew it would be right 


| —and on time. That’s the way 
| T.C.U. does business. For more 


than 50 years this fine organization 
has been helping its members over 
the ‘‘rough spots’? due to sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 

No wonder so many teachers 
have placed their trust in T.C.U. 
for the past half century. If you 
want protection, covering sickness, 
accident and quarantine at a cost of 
less than a nickel a day .. . If you 
want your claim checks to come to 
you at Air Mail speed—then by all 
means fill out and mail the coupon 
below. 





TEACHERS 
~ CASUALTY 
Toy] UNDERWRITERS 


2226 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


FOUNDED 


1§99 


ox ou = FREE INFORMATION COUPON] = = = = 
To the T.C.U., 2226 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 


Name. 





Address. 
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- planning 
the oudie - Fe 


program - 


If you are starting your program, 


WHAT IS THE FIRST ITEM OF 
EQUIPMENT YOU SHOULD 
BUY? AN ADEQUATE, PORT- 
ABLE SCREEN. 


Would you buy a rectangular or 
@ square one? 


(If you doubt me, try projecting a 
series of 2” x 2” slides part of whose 
long dimension is horizontal and part 
vertical, or try your opaque projector 
with the 82.” x 11” opening) 


What size should you buy? 


ONE LARGE ENOUGH TO 
PROJECT THE MATERIALS 
FOR EVERY PROJECTOR YOU 
PLAN TO BUY IN YOUR LONG- 
RANGE PROGRAM THE NEXT 
5 YEARS. 


Where can you obtain such a 
screen? 


LET ME CALL, AND WE’LL 
WORK OUT YOUR PROBLEMS 
TOGETHER. 


You may request, without ob- 
ligation, assistance in your prob- 
lems from 





Knoxville 16, Tennessee 


A Complete Program Is 
My Service To You 


Mr. Swatts: 
Kindly send me information about the 
following subjects which | have checked: 


—— 16 mm. motion picture projector; 
—— sound motion picture bookings; 
—— filmstrips and slide projector; 
—— filmstrips and slide materials; 
—— opaque projector; 

—— record player; 

—_. educational record; 

—_—. tape recorder; 

—— 35 mm. camera for making slides; 
——. projection screen; 

darkening materials; 

files for materials. 


| am interested in: 
—_—. starting an audio-visual 
program; 
——. expanding ovr present 
program; 
and would like for you personally fo 
ca/l/ upon me on or about 


, 1950. 





(Name) 





“(Title or Position) 





(Street address) or (Rural Route) 





(City) (State) 














Current Economic Data Are 


Available 


Teachers of the social sciences in 
secondary schools who have long 
wondered where they may find up- 
to-date materials have a friend in the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board’s Division of Education. The 
Board itself is a research institution, 
founded “to study and encourage a 
broader understanding of current 
economic problems.” It is not a lobby 
for industry, since its charter pro- 
hibits it from attempting to influence 
legislation of any kind. 

Support for the Board comes from 
more than three thousand business 
organizations, labor unions, govern- 
ment bureaus, trade associations, 
libraries, colleges and universities. 
More than 20,000 teachers and schoo] 
administrators over the country last 
year profited from this support 
through the weekly “Road Maps of 
Industry” sent to them free upon 
written request. 

The “Road Maps” are multi-col- 


ored charts dealing with significant 
developments in the fields of busi- 
ness, labor, government and indus- 
trial economics. They are based on 
the latest statistics available from ac- 
credited sources, and each chart 
carries a legend of explanation. Fre- 
quently, supporting statistics are in- 
cluded. The charts are letter size 
and are punched for a standard 
three-ring binder. 

Secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and teachers college 
staff members and administrators 
will be sent the charts on request. 
One copy is sent regularly, and ad- 
ditional copies for student distribu- 
tion will be sent on request as long 
as the supply lasts. The Board’s 
policy requires that the charts go 
to the school address of the teacher. 

Address your request to the Di- 
vision of Education, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 








For grades one through eight 


Dawson, 


Teacher's book for grades one 
and two 


Textbooks for grades three 
through eight 





LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
Miller, Foley, Connell, Garnett 


The strong series built by experienced 
classroom teachers with complete pupil 
and teacher materials. 
in an increasingly large number of 
school systems. 
content selected from areas of known 
child interest with attainable standards 
of achievement. 
to administer, assuring full cover- 
age and maintenance of all language arts 


Workbooks 
Manuals easy 
Skills Charts skills. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


441. West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 3 
Ted R. Ray, Mgr., Cecil R. James, Rep. 


In successful use 


Rich motivation and 


A practical program, 
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WORK-CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 12) 


were very few, but an extensive 
program of action was outlined. 


The group on personal and pro- 
fessional growth recommended in- 
tensive studies of faculties to dis- 
cover where need for additional 
training and growth exist, followed 
by carefully planned programs to 
meet those needs. Since problems 
will vary in different communities 
and schools, concrete recommenda- 
tions for study courses and work- 
shops were not made. 

The final group, working on 
community relationships, made no 
recommendation, but compiled an 
extensive bibliography which should 
prove invaluable to a conscientious 
principal. The group stated that “we 
believe it is imperative that the 
school cooperate with all other 
agencies in the community in stimu- 
lating action designed to improve 
the quality of community living.” 

The objects of the conference were 


well fulfilled. The responsibilities of 
the elementary school principal were 
listed at length, and resources were 
identified. The third, formulating a 
plan of action, was begun and its 
revision and continuation recom- 


mended. MHC 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Special Education 
has lost six staff members during the 
summer. Miss Elizabeth C. Mc- 
Learie, state consultant for speech 
and hearing services, has resigned to 
become supervisor of speech and 
hearing in the State Department of 
Education in Columbus, Ohio. Wil- 
liam C. Geer, regional consultant in 
speech and hearing, has joined the 
staff of the Nashville City Schools 
as coordinator of special education. 
Nelms B. Boone, psychologist in the 
West Tennessee area, is now con- 
nected with the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, and Jerry N. Boone, re- 
gional consultant for speech and 
hearing, is enrolled in the University 
of Florida. Mrs. Mary S. Quin and 








810 Broadway 





HUW ABUUT A BUUK FAIR! 


How about a Book Fair for your school? Imagine dozens of colorful, 
attractive books on display in your school at a P.T.A. meeting at no 
cost to you! Sounds like magic, doesn’t it? Our Library Service De- 
partment is prepared to make a Book Fair possible for your school to 
help your school, your P.T.A. group and your community meet the 


need for good reading material in your school library. 


Write today—a penny postcard will do—for complete details and let us 
help you arrange a Book Fair for your school. Write: 


Library Service Department 
The Methodist Book Store 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


The Methodist Book Store 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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Miss Nilda Lain Whitaker, hospital 
teachers, have resigned. 

Edward D. Benter, III, formerly 
with the Hospital Center at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is replacing 
Miss McLearie as state consultant in 
speech and hearing services. Irl B. 
Krause, Jr., is the new regional con- 
sultant in speech and hearing, and 
Mrs. Mary Green Organ Elliott is a 
new hospital teacher. 





GLVUE 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 


Cover a brick snugly with 
heavy white paper. Draw and col- 
or top and sides with “Crayola”, 
pressing down heavily and evenly. 
Use light, bright colors. When fin- 
ished brush all over 
with a dark shade of 
Artista Water Colors 
or Tempera mixed 
with a little water. 
Finish surface with 
shellac. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





& Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee 
— is: Lewis R. Burruss 








ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 11) 

the nature of the state program and 
its proposed directions in curriculum 
planning, can serve as a guide in 
determining ways in which the val- 
uable emphasis upon economic edu- 
cation can be incorporated in the 
schools. 


For the State Program 


A recent publication by the State 
Department of Education* includes 
proposals for curriculum planning in 
the state. In summary, these pro- 
posals encourage the assumption of 
greater prerogative at the local- 
school level and urge school groups 
to begin cooperative self-study activi- 
‘ties through which their programs 
may be geared effectively to locally- 
defined needs and purposes. To 
discourage exaggerated localism or 
provincialism, it is further recom- 
mended that appropriate relation- 


‘Tennessee State Department of Educa- 
tion. Curriculum Planning for Our Schools. 
The Department. Nashville, Tennessee. 
1950 


ships be established among ll 
planning levels—the individual 
school, city, county and state units. 

Through this means it is hoped 
that materials and suggestions arising 
out of curriculum planning activities 
in local units may be shared widely 
over the state. To facilitate this 
sharing process, it is proposed that 
curriculum coordinating committees 
or councils be established at city, 
county and state levels. Under this 
proposal the State Department of 
Education will receive materials and 
suggestions growing out of planning 





activities and make these available 
on a state-wide basis. Beyond this, 
it is recognized that the State De- 
partment of Education may sponsor 
or authorize special workshops or 
conferences from time to time, the 
results or publications of which may 
be made available to the local plan- 
ning units. 


It is at this point that the efforts of 
the Tennessee Economic Education 
Workshop may be most effectively re- 
lated to the on-going curriculum 
program in the state. As pointed out 
earlier, the State Department of 
Education participated in the Work- 
shop through contribution of funds 
and staff personnel. It is possible, 
therefore, that on this basis some of 
the curriculum materials produced 
in the workshop might be made 
available to interested teachers. In 
addition, it is reasonable to expect 
that participants in the Workshop 
will return to their educational posi- 
tions in the state with new ideas of 
how improved economic under- 
standings may be secured through 
the schools. 

















SERVICE 


COMPLETE PREBINDING 


You can buy any 
Book of any Publisher 


a superior basal series for 


grades I through 6— 


READING FOR 
INTEREST, REV. 











from us in our 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Binding 


Prebound 
Books 


Library 
Rebinding 


NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 











PAUL WITTY and OTHERS 


A continuous program for the first six years 
of reading development. It utilizes Paul 
Witty’s extensive research in child develop- 
ment, maintains the efficiency of its reading 
readiness program at all levels, presents a 
developmental program for the acquisition 
of reading skills and abilities,. provides for 
social and emotional growth, supplies a con- 
tent of unfailing interest, emphasizes the 
development of a meaningful vocabulary, 
organizes and maintains an outstanding pro- 
gram of evaluation. 


Tennessee Representative: W. T. Stevens 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor St., N. E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Ip, Vhews fo Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we believe 
will be of professional interest to educa- 
tors. This listing should not be construed 
as a recommendation by the editor. You 
will want to check and compare these 
items with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find items 
desired, use the coupon below. Your re- 
quest for information will be forwarded 
to the producer. 

Drinxinc Fountain for small children. 
An extra fountain that can be mounted 
half-way down a standard water cooler or 
wall-mounted near the cooler. Made of 
white, vitreous china with a chrome-plated 
drain and “P” trap, the accessory includes 
a metal support plate with necessary screws 
for mounting at any desired height. Size 
11%x 11% inches. 

STANDARD Fi_MsTRIP REWIND AND 
CLEANER rewinds a 70-frame filmstrip in 
five seconds and cleans both sides of the 
film in same operation as it is inspected. 
Spring motor-powered. No electrical con- 
nections. No finger marks, Removes dirt 
and oil, preventing scratches. Price $12.40. 

Re.ieEF Maps made of durable washable 
Vinylite plastic. Map of Northeastern 
United States is coming off the molds now. 
The map is grommeted at the top so that 
it can be hung easily from three small 
nails. Weight 1% pounds. At a vertical 
exaggeration of 10 to 1, it graphically 
shows the relation of the land, and sub- 
marine topography of our northeast coast. 
Price $21. 

Aupio-MasTEer plays all speeds 78- 
83-1/8—45 RPM; all sizes from 7-17% 
inches: all kinds, Standard, Long Playing, 
Microgroove and Transcriptions. Weigh 
15 pounds. Priced at $64.50 FOB New 
York. 

SVE’s complete new line of Tri-PurPosE 
InsTRUCTOR Projectors were designed to 
give picture brilliance, greater screen il- 
lumination, quiet blower-cooled _ per- 
formance and full film protection. The 
Improved Instructor 300, the new 500, 700, 
and 1000-watt meet all the still projection 
needs of schools, taking single and double 
frames and 2x2 inch slides. Since all 
models have the same basic features, the 
operators who learn to operate one can 
operate all. 
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NEW HOME FOR RETIREMENT 


The Tennessee Teachers Retire- 
ment System has moved its head- 
quarters from 407 Seventh Avenue, 
North, to 708 Charlotte Avenue, 
Nashville. The building on Char- 
lotte Avenue, just behind the State 
Supreme Court building, has been 
completely redecorated. The System 
was forced to move its offices be- 
cause of proposed construction of the 


new State Library and Archives 
building. 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR 

S. B. Keathley has been appointed 
by Commissioner Barksdale as Di- 
rector of Research for the State De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Keath- 
ley was formerly with the Division 
of Vocational Education, and has 
been on leave while completing resi- 
dence requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Tennessee. 








Nashville 





TheWorld Book Encyclopedia 


Constantly new and constantly better 

Our new set fits the mind of the child 

It is graded to meet the child’s level in school 
Year Book or Annual matches set in quality 


Teaching units and supplementary services adds to usefulness 
Always recommended by Book Lists everywhere 


Better than ever—low state price still in force 
Visit Displays—Teachers’ Meetings—Memphis—Knoxville 
OFFICE IN TENNESSEE FOR EIGHT YEARS 
Few local franchises available all fields. 


Write FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., Educational Division 
605 Third National Bank Building 


Telephone 6-0324 
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Prepares students for life in our modern 


k Science Series 





@ Gives students practice in careful observation 


and logical thinking 


@ Provides adequate text and exercises in each 


book for a full year’s work 
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BASIC VISUAL AIDS 








NYSTROM 
A ‘ J 4 
Maps, Globes, Charts : 

In the Nystrom equipped classroom, pupils respond with quickened interest and under- ‘ 
standing. Use Nystrom large wall displays daily for motivation, application and test- C 
ing exercises. Nystrom offers Visual Aid material for: E 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL Send fi 

Geography Geography end for 

History History-Civics Catalogue 

Science Science 

Safety & Health Biology , 

HARLOW 


If interested in receiving catalogs and seeing samples of materials ~ the above subjects, paste 
this announcement to a penny post card, check your interests and mail. 


Tennessee Representative JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM N. Vine St., Winchester, Tenn. 
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BEST WISHES TO VIOLA 


Viola Parvin, supervising teacher | 


in Hardin County, has been hospi- 
talized at the University of Tennes- 
see Infirmary after a seridus automo- 
bile accident. Miss Parvin is a par- 
ticipant in the in-service training 
program for supervisors and was at- 
tending the summer session at the 
University of Tennessee. 





Yours for the ashing 


Advertisers buy space in THE TENNESSEE 
TeacHER because they have products or 
services they believe will be of special 
value to you as a teacher. You may secure 
the catalogs or other material offered by 
writing the advertisers direct or by using 
the convenient coupon below. 


195 Bibl'ography of Railway Literature— 
a 48-page, illustrated booklet contain- 
ing brief descriptions of 283 books, 
booklets, and periodicals on railway 
transportation. Titles, authors, pub- 
lishers, prices, and other data given. 
Copies for classroom distribution. ( As- 
sociation of American Railroads ) 


20b 1950-51 44-page catalog describing 
nearly 400 films closely integrated 
with the school curriculum. The new 
catalog also lists all EB Films in a 
special section showing the subject 
areas in which they may be used. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ) 

21b How to Select a Publisher—for people 
who write books—or plan to write 
one. Whether it be textbooks, aca- 
demic works, fiction, poetry, juven- 
iles . . . any kind of work that merits 
publication. If you ever plan to write 


this brochure may save you 
(Exposition Press ) 


a_ book, 
time and trouble. 


to 


2b Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram is a revised edition of a catalog 
of the materials planned to meet in 
a practical way the needs of the 
academic teacher, the specialist and 
the administrator. (General Mills) 


23b Booklet—“How can the musically un- 
elementary bring 
musical experiences into 
her classroom?” In three articles, the 
question is answered by an authority 
psychology of music; by a 


trained teacher 


worthwhile 


in the 
supervisor of music appreciation; and 
by a director of instrumental music. 
(Silver Burdett Company ) 


24b How to Increase Reading Skill—For 
teachers of reading—new booklets 
for grades 4, 5, 6, and 7 plus a kit 
of corrective materials for each grade. 
Will help get your remedial reading 
program under way. Indicate grade 
desired. (Webster Publishing Com- 
pany ) 
27b Contribution of Motor Vehicles to 
Industry, Farm and Home. Teacher’s 
kit includes a manual, 6 charts, stud- 
ent leaflets and bulletin explaining 
how our U.S.A. economy benefits peo- 
ple of all incomes. Available to high 
school teachers. (Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service ) 


Use Tuts Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
7 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed | 


for each item checked. 
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MILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


Rosia these new Milton Bradley 
CRAYRITE Crayon packages. They 
bring you finer crayons than ever— 
smoother blending, more brilliant. 
And, because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, trust- 
ed friends in new dress. Available 
in Round and No-Roll, in usual 8, 
16 and 24 color assortments. 














NOTE: ir you have not already received 
your copy, write today for the Milton 
Bradley Catalog of Educational Materials. 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield 
2, Mass. 





oe BRADLEY 


TATE folding Chutes 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 









DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT ee 
steel ; formed plyw 
ienitatlonlontieer ta oo 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 














School Printing 
Letterheads Report Cards 
Meal Tickets Monthly Reports 

Send sample for prices or write 


HOBBY HOUSE 


Franklin TENNESSEE 














Free brochure, 

“We Can Publish Your Beok “ 
tells how we have published 
ever 300 new authors. 

Write for free copy. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. TT-10 
251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. ¥. 








From Dec. 
Miami CUBA 26-31 
Two nights on palatial cruise-ship, SS 
Florida. . . Four days in Cuba. .. All- 


expense tour 98.50 plus tax & meals. 
Monthly payments. . . Discount to organi- 
ters. . . Folder. . . Senior trips arranged. 


JAS. A. DASHER, VALDOSTA, GA. 
























and Library 


og conga rong on 
every sub t your tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 iaseeutioen. 
Up to date: the only nee yd revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 

investment in su 
reference books. It is tru 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 























famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 

Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick!-Easy!- ‘Private! 

y amount to $300—cut 
gut and mail thn a for com Its dotalisof confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL .-~> io co-signers, no endorsers. i 
Completely private. 


hool board, merchants, friends 

will not know you are applying for a loan. Make the j 
loan in the privacy ed —= own home BY MAIL on 
your s signature only . 










pay in convenient monthly 
vey on 1 al details 
| summer vacation if your salary sto ll detai | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out mail this ad today! 


N-134 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. I 
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tACHEAS BOOHSHE 


A Happy Meeting 
We are almost ashamed to admit it, 
but until this week we had not read any 
of Dr. A. L. Crabb’s series of novels about 
Tennessee’s history. Somehow, although 
we had kept thinking we would pick up 


DINNER AT BELMONT, SUPPER AT THE 
MAXWELL House, BREAKFAST AT THE 
HERMITAGE, LODGING AT THE SAINT 


or A 
we 


CLoup, Home To THE HERMITAGE, 
MOockINGBIRD SANG AT CHICKAMAUGA, 
never had done it. 

But we serve notice on all lending li- 
out to read 
we 


braries in town that we are 
the entire set now. Just yesterday, 
received a copy of the newest one, RE- 
UNION AT CHATTANOOGA, and we honestly 
haven’t been able to put it down. Of 
course, we are prejudiced, knowing Chat- 
tanooga as we do. But you will like it, 
too. We were a bit skeptical when we 
noted from the jacket that George Foun- 
tainblow was one person we wouldn't for- 
get. We were prepared for the worst when 
we read, also on the jacket, that “Ro- 
mance flowered where wild roses covered 
the grim gashes of war.” It sounded for all 
the world like another variation on the 
hearts and flowers theme. 

But it wasn’t. The book doesn’t read 
like the jacket, you'll be relieved to learn. 
While it must be admitted that the charac- 
ters talk in about the manner book-char- 
acters talk too often, they are believable. 
The plot is negligible. Chattanooga grows, 
yellow fever rages, young love blooms, but 
through it all Grandma Blevins (we will 
remember her instead of George, though he 
did make an impression) retains her com- 
posure, her tact, her generosity, her stern 
courage. Grandma is almost too good to 
be true. 

As the jacket says (this is the part you 
can believe), to ask Dr. Crabb for stern 
realism would be to miss the point entirely. 
You won't be able to write a term paper 
on the reconstruction period in Chatta- 
nooga after reading the book. But you 
will have a couple or three hours of com- 
plete enjoyment. What more can you ask? 

At any bookstore, you will find Reunion 
iN CHatranooca, by Alfred L. Crabb. 
Published by Bobbs Merrill at $2.75. 


For High School Reporters 

A combination textbook-workbook-refer- 
ence book is not often found, but one has 
just reached our desk that bids fair to be 
such an animal. For high school journal- 
ism students and teachers, it covers the 
subject comprehensively, and provides 
space for much desk work that is pre- 
requisite to good reporting. Divided into 
two parts, The Principles of Gathering, 






Writing, Editing and Displaying the News, 
and Examining the Daily Press, it is chock- 
full of interesting assignments and much 
worthwhile information besides just how to 
get the 5 W’s and the H in the first para- 
graph. If you have a high school news- 
paper, if you would like to start one—or 
if you are interested in writing the kind 
of news your local editor wants—then order 
ScHOLASTIC JOURNALISM by Earl English 
and Clarence Hach from the Iowa State 
College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 


Art Teachers Please Note 

Paintings by contemporary American 
artists from the famous Encyclopaedia 
Britannica collection have been secured by 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Com- 
pany to be circulated by them in the 
United States for the next three years. 
The collection contains forty original 
convasses and is available for loan exhibi- 
tion in Tennessee from the regional office 
of the company in Atlanta, Georgia. 


The collection is now in the Eastern 
region where it will remain until spring, 
when it will move westward and south, 
covering the entire nation in the three- 
year, circuit. 


Showings will be arranged by EB Films 
in cooperation with state universities, 
schools, public libraries and art groups 
serving the public as local sponsors. 


Artistic styles represented range from 
traditional romantic to modern. Included 
in the group of forty painters are George 
Biddle, Aaron Bohrod, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, Rockwell Kent, Leon Kroll, Luigi 
Lucioni, Dale Nichols, Waldo Peirce, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Grant Wood, Robert Brack- 
man, Raphael Soyer, Frederic Taubes and 
Frederick Waugh. 





NEW For High School Classes 
in Social Studies 

"Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
Farm, and Home" . manual, 6 wall charts, 
student leaflets .. . “explaining the growth 
and inter-relationship of industries and their 
effect on our national life . . . Send for free 
teacher's kit... 

BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
a department of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 


Demonstration Center, MoonCrest, Troy, N. Y. 
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Authentic Members of the 
Merriam - Webster Family 


These dictionaries offer all the 
authenticity required by teachers 
interested in giving their students 
sound and dependable sources of 
information and reference. They 
carry the guarantee of the Mer- 
riam-Webster staff of dictionary 
experts and are based on Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition—the accepted 
final authority. 


AMERICAN 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Webster's Elementary Dictionary 


Its clear definitions are adapted to the understanding 
of boys and girls. Its vocabulary of more than 
38,500 words was selected from the books and 
materials read by pupils of elementary school age; 
its New Words List is in addition to this number. 
Its more than 12,000 derivatives stimulate chil- 
dren’s interest in words. Its large, clear type and 
interesting pictures make an inviting book. 


WEBSTER'S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


Its more than 57,000 vocabulary entries were selected 
on the basis of their occurrence in literature for more 
advanced students. 


Its unusually wide range of synonyms guides stu- 
dents in selecting strong, colorful words. 


Its New Words Section contains additional recently 
accepted terms with meanings and pronunciations. 
Its definitions are in simple language, illustrated when 
necessary by usage. 











SCRIBNER TEXTBOOKS ON THE TENNESSEE LIST 





274 Spring Street, N. W. 











THE WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE, Books One through Nine Knox and others. Thou- 
sands of teachers—hundreds of thousands of pupils throughout America—use this series in 
Grades 1 through 9. It represents the contribution of thorough research and long teaching ex- 
perience. Also available: Manuals for Books 1-9; Workbooks and Keys to Workbooks for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9. 


MANUSCRIPT, Basic Handwriting Books I, II, III Stone and Smalley. An _ unexcelled 
method for the development of a legible, individual handwriting, carrying the pupil through 
basic manuscript to cursive by simple, logical steps. : 


Leading the Field in the Senior High Schools 








Adams—Vannest: THE RECORD OF AMERICA 
Walker and others: GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Walker and others: DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL POLICY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 1... Department | 
eo ee 











Atlanta 3, Georgia 











New Books for the Elementary Scho | 


THOMPSON: HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
Books |, 2, and 3. 





The careful grading of the material from 
PHON WORKBOOK grade to grade, the pictorial equipment, 
and the well chosen rhymes and songs 
are features. 


The publication of this new carefully 
planned series of activity workbooks in 
phonics is most timely. Teachers of the NY TI 

primary grades at every turn are seek- Xe S Oks 


> ae mee. ls The books are as attractive as they are 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS grew y ; teachable. The key sounds, pictures, and 

out of the author's long and successful a SN sat ds are in color to give proper em- 

experience in teaching phonics in the . phasis to them. 

peimary qrotes, The eutenmes in better The TEACHER'S MANUAL is complete 

reading and spelling from the pupils ‘ , i ks luabl Seateaall 
page A ile i and in effect is a valuable professiona 

ones ; book on teaching phonics. 


TWO NEW BOOKS IN THE 
QUINLAN BASIC READER SERIES 


TOTS AND TOYS—A new pre-primer. It has 64 
colorful pages of gay, easy to read stories about 


TOTS INT @) ds Jane, Billy, David, and Winky and their games and HAPPY DAYS 


toys. There are now three pre-primers in the series, ee 





BEFORE WINKY, TOTS AND TOYS, and WINKY | res 
in that sequence. aT. 


HAPPY DAYS—A new readiness primer with fasci- = 2 — 


By 


s 


nating stories and adventurous exercises to bridge 
the transition between the pre-primer and primer 
stages of reading. 


Both books, like the others of the series, are in 
streamlined, manuscript, print, the easiest of all 
type for the young beginner to read and under- 
stand. 


TWO NEW TOWNSEND SOCIAL 
STUDIES BOOKS 


OUR WONDERFUL EARTH—A colorful geo- 
graphic reader in storybook form for the third 
or fourth grade. Bright colored illustrations 
drawn for the book are found on each page, 
many being full-page drawings. Picture maps 
are also a feature. It provides fine enrichment 
material for its grade and splendid foundation 
for the later courses in geography. ‘| 
WONDERFUL OUR AMERICA—The colorful History now on 
EARTH the State List and so widely used in fourth and OUR —* 
TOWNSEND fifth grades. Its attractive Workbook, FIRST 
ADVENTURES IN HISTORY, and Teacher's 


Manual are now ready. 


Allyn and Bacon is: recctire sree Atlanta 


MEE IIAINMY F470 








